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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


Passion cannot be altogether kept out of politics. 
Men are more easily moved by an appeal to 
emotion. But political practice, in order to be 
effective in fnomoting social progress, ought to be 
guided by reason— not the so-called pore reason, 
but logical deduction from a scientific analysis of 
the forces involved. Otherwise, political move- 
ments, however powerful they may appear, cannot 
lead anywhere, but mislead, v/hatever may be their 
profession. ^ 

Nationalism is a sentiment, primarily. Its 
appeal is mainly to emotion. Political theory or 
a scientific examination of political relations has 
not found any place in the Indian nationalist 
movement. Therefore, it has been moving in a 
vicious circle ; and, if it succeeds, the Indian 
people will be in danger of being mislead and 
betrayed. 

A critical exammation of some preconceived 
ideas is urgently needed for the rationalisation of 
Indian politics which, in its turn, is the precondi- 
tion for fruitful political practice. Old political 
ideals have lost their liberating significance. Now 
they are cherished either as a matter of unthinking 
habit or with a contrary purpose. They should be 
discarded. But that cannot be done so long as 
pditkal attitudes and pditical behaviour will be 
determined by passion, altogether untempeted by 
reason. 



PREFACE 


Tbis small book is an a^peid to mason, the 
app^ is made primarily to ‘those numeroos intel* 
lectuals who are organisationally unattached, but 
are emoticmally swayed by the slogans and shib* 
bdetbs of nationalist politics. An appeal to 
reason is also a challenge to intellectoal integrity. 

M. N. ROY 

Dehra Dun, 

December ooih, 1943 . 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

Since this book was written two years ago, it has 
become dearer that the establishment of a " National 
Government,” as demanded by the Congress and its 
supporters, would mean transfer of power to Indian 
capitalism. During the same time, the ambitions 
of Indian capitalism have also been clearly stated, 
Those two facts together reinforce the arguments 
advanced mure than two years ago against the 
and fatalistic contention that a bourgeois “National 
Government ” is a " historical necessity ” even in this 
period of capitalist decay, and that its establishment 
would create conditions more favom^ble for the struggle 
tor the social libeiation of the Indian people. The 
“ Marxist ” and progressive intellectuals, whose fatally 
wrong contention was countered in this book, still 
stick to their &ith, disregarding the dreadful fact that 
nationalism is showing the dragon teeth of Fascism 
more menacingly than evei. The fact that the first 
edition of the book was sold out in a short time, however, 
is a lay of hope. There are some who respond to the 
appeal to reason in the midst of the atmosphere of 
emotional nationalism, wliich of late has degenerated 
into mass hysteria. Therefore I venture to repeat the 
appeal to reason made two years ago. The arguments 
advanced then are convincing enough— for those 
who aie not altogether blinded by faith. Therefore, 1 
do not propose to add anything more than simply men- 
tion the most outstanding facts which have happened 
during the last two years, to emroborate these argu. 
ments. 
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Thfe ambitions of Indian capitalinn, which u the 
power behind nationalist politics, ate stated in the so- 
called Bombay Han sponsored by a number of leading 
industrialists and financiers. Immediately on its pub- 
lication, I characterised the as the “ Programme 
of Indian Fasdstn." The criticism was subsequently 
elaborated in a book ('The ABC of Fascist Economics") 
The substance of the criticism was, that let alone 
the alluring proposal to raise the standard of living of 
the people, a rapid etq>ansion of industries, on the 
basis of capitalism, presupposes two conditions, mz 
armament pioduction and subsidised export trade 
Both these conditions are typical of Fascist economy 
They can be created only when the State plans and 
controls production and distribution so as to guarantee 
maximum profit, when " free ” capitalism has become 
impossible. The corollary to planned capitalism m 
greater exploitation of labour and lower standard of 
living of the people. In this period of capitalist decay, 
national prosperity on the basis of commodity produc- 
tion (production for profit) necessarily means poverty 
of the masses. Such an oppressive economy requires 
a dictatorial political regime. The Bombay Flan is 
therefore quite explicit about the function of the 
" National Government." 

Even after the capitalists have laid their cards on 
the table, it is sheer wishful thinking on the part of 
" Marxists " and progre^ives to maintain that the 
estaUfahmeut of a " National Government ” would be 
a step towards the freedom of the Indian pecqde. Nor 
is there room for any legitimate doubt that a " National 
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Goveminent ” controlled the Congress, with or 
without the co-operation of the Muslim League, would 
be different from the dictatorial political regime postu- 
lated in the Bombay Plan. The Congress never joppos- 
ed, or differentiated its economic programme from the 
Bombay Plan. On the contrary, the National Planning 
Committee, set up by the Congress has been recon- 
structed so as to include the sponsors of the Bombay 
Plan together with other industrial and commercial 
magnates. Finally, the manifesto issued by the Con- 
gress on the occasion of the Provincial Assembly elec- 
tions, incorporated the “ economic reforms ” cata- 
logued in the Bombay Plan. As a matter of fact, the 
Congress has underwritten the “ Programme of Indian 
Fascism. ’ As the political party of Indian capitalism, 
it could not but do so. At d the election of the new 
( cntial Assembly has made it more patent than ever 
that the Congress commands the fullest confidence of 
the upper classes. It could not enioy that privilege 
if there was any doubt in the mind of its patrons about 
the nature of the " National Government ” it would 
establish, on power being transferred to it. The fact 
that the Congress is the party of the upix-r classes 
(particularly, the capitalists) is also proved, more con- 
clusively than ever, by the huge contributions made 
to its election fund. The capitalists would not so 
very liberally help the Congress capture power unless 
they were sure that, in power, it would serve their 
purpose. 

For idl thete reasons, there cannot be any doubt 
about the nature of the “ National Government." It 



will not be a bourgec^ demdcntk regime. It$ real 
chmaeter end function will be determined by the 
circumstances of its very exis^nce. Under the pres- 
sure of those circumstances, it will disiegaid all theore- 
tical presuppositicMis of its " Marxist ” apQl(^ts. In 
the period of its decay, capitalism cannot flourkb 
within the limits of political democracy. It must 
buttress itself on a dictatorial regime. Since a " Na- 
tumal Government ” in the given bidian situation 
will be a government controlled by capitalism, it is 
bound to be a dictatorship — ^Fascism. 

There is another fact which leads to that con- 
clusion, more directly. It should shake even such 
faith as does not claim any scientific theoretical justi- 
fication. Th^se who profess the unsophisticated Mth 
say : The Congress leaders are not capitalists ; they 
will compose the National Government ; how can then 
the National Government be a capitalist government ? 

It is difficult to argue with faith. Even brute 
facts may not shake it. But here it is : Let the fidth- 
ful square their conscience m the face of it. 

The Bombay Plan found favour with decrepit 
imperialism. The latter would naturally |vefer a 
Fascist India to a Democratic India, march ing towards 
Socialism, which alone can make democratic freedom 
real. On the basis of tlM Bombay Plan, "shameful 
deals,” denounced by the Mahatma in a fit of irasci- 
bility, were made between patriotic Indian capitalists 
and imperialist British big business. By appointing 
I^lal as the head of the newly created Department of 
Hanning and Developnent, the Government of India 
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pr&ctically elidorced the Bombay Flan. A lepresenta* 
live of Indian capitalism, Dalai is tha liatson officer 
between rising Indian Fascism and obliging British 
Imperialism. He, advised by a committee packed 
with other rei»esentatives of big business, prepared 
the development plan of the Government of India. 
It was cast only on the pattern of the Bombay Plan ; 
the “ parallelism " between the Government's plan 
and the proposals of the National Planning Committee 
of Nehru has been pointed out by competent observers, 
including the President of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce (British vbig business in India.) 

On their release, the members of the Congress 
Working Committee attended the Simla conference, 
having accepted the WavcU Han to join an interim 
National Government, if those invited to the conference 
could agree about its composition. Towards the end 
of the conference, the Congress Working Committee 
submitted the names of its nominees for the proposed 
interim National Government. It may be mentioned 
that the Congress leaders were prepared to join the 
interim government under the leadership of the im- 
perialist Viceroy, because they believed that it would 
be a long step towards the goal of complete indepen- 
dence. They repeatedly made this declaration 
publicly. 

The Congress list included Dalai. For the sake ot 
continuity of the policy of planning and development, 
the liaison officer between Indian Fascism and British 
Impaialism should remain in occupation of a key 
jwsition in the " National Govemmept,” which would 
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inchide a few Congress leaders, including the " Social 
list” Kdhni. Dalai was the conuivm choice oi the 
Congress, hidian capitalism and British Imperialism. 

That is not all. Another representative of Indian 
big business, G. L. Mehta, who is not formally a Con- 
gress member, was nominated for the Finance Mem- 
bership of the *' National Government.” Between the 
two, they vmuld easily dominate the whole show. The 
redoubtable Sardar Patel would most probably be the 
Home Ntember, and malra things easier for his collea- 
gues to carry out the Bombay Plan. Lord Wavell’s 
leadership would also be there, in the form of the army, 
which might be baptis(‘d as the " I. N. A." to see Fascism 
established in the saddle in India. 

The shape of things to come under a "National 
Government ” need no longer be theoretically anticipa- 
ted or visualised in broad outlines. In the light of 
facts, which have occurred since this book was wiitten, 
it stands out in clear relief to be seen by all who do 
not blind themselves in order to deceive others. 

A “ National Government ” controlled by ambi- 
tious Indian capitalism, through the instrumentality 
of its party (the Congress) would be a Fascist dictator- 
ship. That dreadful perspective being clearer to-day 
than ever before, the appeal for the organisation of a 
powerful people's party to fight for the establishment oif 
a People's Government in the place of the tottering 
imperialist rule, should find a greater response. With 
that hope, the second edition of this book is published. 

Deibba Dun, 

January atri, 1946. 




M. N. BOY ' 



CHAPTER I 

FALSE EXPECTATIONS 

W I T H a majority of pditically minded people 
in the country. National Government has 
come to be an article of faith. There is 
no general agreement about its composition, and the 
all important question of programme and policy is 
not even raised. The demand is for a reidaoement 
of Englishmen by Indians. It is assumed that every> 
thing vrill be aJi-right, once that change takes {dace, 
provided that the National Government Mvill be 
possessed of real power. 

The problem of freedom may be simplified in 
this manner by the average nationalist who, for 
historical reasons, is full of racial animosity, and is 
swayed by afipaxently laudable sentiments rather 
than by reason, or any carefully thoughtout idea of 
social progress. But experience has shown that this 
sort of nationalism, however laudable or justifiable, 
cannot take the country very far even towards the 
kuid of freedom which woidd satisfy the average 
nationalist. The demand for a National Government 
does not seem to have any real sanction behind it. 
Consequently, it serves no other purpose than that of 
inefiective agitation. 

Nevertheless, it is quite possible that after the 
war, or even eariier, India, will have a National 
Govttnment. Therefore, one should no longer take 
up the complacent attitude that, as soon as that 
change takes place, everything will be aU>tight. Many 
who believe themaelveB fo be leftists are also ardent 
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suppMtera of the demand for a National GovenuBent. 
It is partkolarly necessary for them to do some hard 
thinking in this connection, 'l^y axe running the 
risk of being misled by &lse expectations. The 
more intelligent among them entartain no illusion 
about the intents and purposes of the peojple vrho arhl 
determine the policy of the Natk>nal Govemident 
and control all its actions. They 'would c<mcede that 
the National Government, formed by the older p<di- 
tical parties or even by the Congress al<me, would not 
establish the kind of freedom needed by the masses of 
the people. Nevertheless, they maintain that any 
sort of National Government, transfer of effective 
power from the foreigners to Indians, irrespective 
of whoever those Indians may be, will mark an ad- 
vance towards freedom. 

This point of view evidently is determined by 
the doctrine that a National State is a historical 
necessity. They believe that a National State con- 
trdled by the capitalists or even by mme reactionary 
classes will be an improvement on the Imperialist 
State. In the abstract theoretical sense, that may 
be true. But a political doctrine cannot be equally 
valid in different periods of world history. 

There is another expectation with wluch the 
leftists support the demand for a National Govern- 
ment. They believe that the National State will 
be Weaker than the Imperialist State. They further 
believe that in order to retain the support of the 
people the National Government will h&ve to intro* 
duce greater measures of formal freedom, if not of 
real popular wel&re. In that situation, they coodnde, 
it will be easier for the popular forces to aBaeit them- 
selves on the situatiem and influence the pcflicy of the 
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Government. The logical conclusion of this line ot 
hy(K>thetical reasoning is the expectation that the 
National Government will be compelled to establish 
a democrats regime notwithstanding all infloences 
to the contrary direction. In other words, it is ex- 
pected that the establishment of a National Govern- 
ment will create an atmosphere which will enable the 
popular forces to overwhelm the powerful minori- 
ties controlling the economic life of the country, and 
thus advance the country towards the establishment 
of democratic freedom. 

These expectations are backed up by a large 
measure of romwticism. Those who expect such 
a fevouraUe change in the relation of political 
forces evidently believe that the National Govern- 
ment will be compelled to act as they desire under 
the threat of being overthrown by a popular up- 
rising. This is a romantic view, because it does not 
take into account the counter-moves which wUl bi- 
surely made by the upper classes. Who will have the 
advantage of having the National Government 
under their control from the very beginning, in ad- 
dition to their strategic position in the economic life 
of the country. It is sheer romanticism or wishful 
thinking to expect that the National Government 
will be no more stable than the Kerensky regime 
during the Russian Revedution., The situation in 
India is not nearly as unsettled as that of Russia in 
the summer of 1917. Nor wiU the transfer of power 
tate place in the same manner as in Russia There- 
fore, the expectation is based on an entirely false 
anakigy. 

The argument of the leftists supporting the 
demand for National Government derives force from 
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the doctrine that a National State is a historical neces> 
^ty. Those who stand by ^t argnm^ may ^bam 
the es^tatioos of their icnnantic comrades. But, 
when pressed, they would aiigne that, even if that ex- 
pectation was unfonnded, the establiahment of a 
National State by itself should he welcomed by all 
the progressive elements. This argument would 
obvbosly be based on the assumption that the mass^ 
of the Indian peojde would fate better under a nation^- 
capitalist economy than under colonial erqploitation. 
This assumption in its turn, is based on yet another 
assumption; that under all circumstances, in dll 
pariods pf history, capitalism is bound to function 
as a relatively liberating, progressive, force As a 
matter of hict, the demand for a National Govern- 
ment, as it is conceived by the average nationalist 
and older political parties, cannot be honestly and 
intelligently supported except by those who want 
to establish a capitalist regime and are prepared to 
introduce the retrograde measures which are indis- 
pensable for the maintenance of capitalism anywhere 
in the world to-day. Leftist supporters of the demand 
for National Government should not be counted among 
them. 

Therefore, it is necessary for the hoi^ and in- 
telligent leftists, who support the demand for Natitmal 
Government for other reasons than simple nationalist 
sentiment, to examine if their eiqiectations are well 
founded. If romanticism is ruled out, then the 
support for NaUonal Government amounts to wel- 
coming the establishment of a capitalist regime. That 
by itself should not be objectfonaUe. But can 
capitalian operate as a progressive and liberating 
force in India even in the present period of world 
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history ? That is the crucial question. The answer 
to that question should determine the attitude of aU 
those who visualise national freedom as the freedom 
of the Indian people to prosper and progress. 

The demand for a National Government, which 
under the given relation of forces in India vnll un- 
avoidably he controlled by mercantile and indus- 
trial interests, will have to be examined in the 
context of the problems of post-war reconstrucium. 
So, to begin with, those problems must be clearly 
stated. In the second place, the problems of the 
post-war reco'istruction of India cannot be isolated 
from the problems pf the post-war reconstruction of 
the entire world. Both the sets of ptoblems are mter- 
linked and must be solved together. Evidently, the 
future of India cannot be fitted into the narrow 
perspective of isolated nationalism. It is not neces- 
saiy to advocate quixotic internationalism. Nor is 
it necessary to maintain that outside the British 
Empire, even transformed as a Commonwealth of 
free nations, India will necessarily feel like a fish out 
of^water. What has to be faced is the necessity of 
economic intcr-dependen(%. In other words, economic 
nationalism must go. That, however, would not in any 
way prejudice political independence of India as a nation. 

Those are the broad outlines of the picture of 
India's future. Will it be possiUe to fit a national- 
capitalist State in that picture ? And will capitalism 
be able to operate as a progressive and liberating force 
in that context ? 

In order to carry on this discussion fruitfully, it 
is necessary to agree on one point, namely, the 
social character of the genmlly desired National 
Government, It is gt^g to he a capitalist govern- 
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aMMitt and as audi it wiU naturally taddt fbe pto^ 
tDleais of India'a post'war reconstructisn Iran the 
pomt of view ci tite caiataUat mode of pnoduction. 
Whoever disputes these basic imidications of the 
demand for a National Government is either dis- 
honest or indulges in wishful thinking, or ignores the 
obvioos facts of the situation. The older political 
parties are aH controlled by commercial and industrial 
interests. Even the more reactionary feudal elements 
wield a considerable influence in their higher councils 
The LilleralS and the non-party leaders are honest and 
out^ken champions of the Indian bourgeoisie. Tlu- 
other party to the dished transfer of power, name- 
ly the British Government, would not think of any 
other element than* the commercial and industrial 
glasses •, therefore, it insists on an agreement 
among the older political parties as the condition 
for the transfer ot power. These factors predeter- 
mine the social composition of the National Govern- 
ment, and the social composition, in its turn, will 
necessarily determine its programme and policy. So, 
India under such a National Government should be 
visualised without any illusiims. Wishful thmking 
will only mislead, and romanticism is dangerous. 

Ordinarily, in an economically backward coun- 
try like India, capitalism should function as a pro- 
gressive force. Therefore, the establi^unent of a 
National Government controlled by the commercial 
and industrial classes would be a progressive step. 
But can the economic progress of India take place 
(01 the basis of the capitalist mode of production ? 
If investigation leads to a negative answer to this 
ipiestion then leftists jshouM have no season to sup- 
port the demand for a Natfonal Govetnment. 
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eooBomki ptxigixaa ol a country, in our ifime. 
is {mnioted by the iittroductioa of medumical 
meaite of production. Industrialisation of the couno 
try, is indeed, the common nationalist demand^ But 
it is one thing to make a demand, and it is an entirely 
different thing to enforce it. It is believed tlut until 
now industrialisation of the country has been prevent- 
ed by the foreign government. But in reality, other 
factors of native origin have been more decisive 
obstacles. An ever-expanding intenial market is 
the bask condition for an unrestricted growth of 
industries. It is mine so in our time when in the foreign 
market a very keen competition of others already 
in the field will have to be faced. Therefore, the 
basic problem of India’s economic progress is how 
to increase the purchasing power of the masses of 
her people. Unless it can be proved that capita- 
lism will be able to soho that problem, its ptOgressi- 
vencss cannot be simply assumed. 

The first step towards the solution of that pro- 
blem is radical agrarian reform, which will mean 
encroachment on the vested interests of the land- 
owning classes, and may have to go to the extent 
of tiausferring the ownership of land to the actual 
cultivator. That is nothing less than a social le^ 
volution. The capitalist class wins the right to lead 
society in a {mtkular period of history, and becomes 
the vanguard of progress, by accomplishing that 
revolution. WiU the National Government raise the 
banner of that revolution, still to take place in 
India ? The record of the parties whkh would control 
the National Government does not inspire any con- 
fidence in that respect. Failing to perform that initial 
revhhrtioilUiy act, capitalism forfeits the very fm* 
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of fonctioaiog as a socially ptogreasive bofot. 
Because that foiluie prejudices its own developnieat. 
TbeiefiBe, in India the role* of a satioqal-capitaUst 
State win be that of a crij^ carrying others. 

The basic obstacle of a very low and stagnant 
parthasing power of the masses wiU be still there, 
even after the accidental obstacle of a foreign 
government is removed. The corollary to the 
demand for industrialisation has been ^ demand 
for high protection for the nascent Indian industries. 
It is maintained that this latter demand has not been 
granted by the foreign government. That is not quite 
true. During the last two decades, a large measure 
of protection has been granted to a number of Indian 
industries. However, the National Government 
can be erqiected to remove all grievances on that score, 
and Indian industries will have the fullest benefit of 
jvotection. Will that help or hinder industrialisa- 
tion ? 

It is a matter of experience as well as a generally 
accepted theoretical view that protection raises 
the price level by eliminating competition. It ceases 
to have that effect only when the protected industries 
produce not for exchange, but for use. But nobody 
has suggested that under the National Government 
the purpose of production will be so changed. It 
will take place on the basis of capitalism, and the 
function of cafutalism is to produce goods for ex- 
change— to be sold at the highest possiUe profit. 
Therefore, behind the wall of protection, raised I7 
an obliging National Go\reniment. «>inmodities manu- 
foctured in India will be sold at a higher price. On 
the other band, the purchaung power of the gtesit 
bulk of the peo{de wiU remain statk»vy« Gonse- 
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qaenUy, tbe interqal market will cimtiact. iQdust- 
tdal {MPodnction will have to be slowed down<— to be 
equated with reduced demand — ^reduced not because 
there is no want, but because the money at the dis- 
posal of the bulk of the consumers can boy less goods 
at higher prices. Instead of promoting the growth 
of industries, protection will retard their growth. 
That will be the first consequence of the economic 
policy of the National Government. It will be a 
policy which will hinder the growth of capitalism 
itself I Let alone the welfare of the masses. 

The capitalists in control of political power will, 
of course, not admit defeat. They would try to 
capture foreign markets for compensating the loss 
at home. The interest of capitalism will compel the 
National Government to adopt the policy of sub- 
sidising expmt trade. The money for tte purpose 
will have to be raised through taxation. The taxable 
capacity of the masses of the Indian people being 
limited, any additional taxation would further reduce 
their purchasing power. Instead of raising the entire 
society on a higher economic level, as capitalism did 
in the past in other countries, it will farther depress 
the alread3' low standard of living of the masses, and 
thus undermine the foundation of the very possibility 
of economic progress. 

These econonuc policies, which a National Gov- 
ernment will have to adopt necessarily, will sooner 
or later create popular discontent. Given the tra- 
ditional sttbmissiveness of the Indian masses, and 
havii^ a Mahatma and some other national idols at 
its command, the National Government may be able 
to fOol the pe(^ for some time. But even with those 
advantages, it will not be aide to fool all the people 
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ior' aA the time. It wdi have to take aB'neeeaaary 
precautions in order to cope, 'with seethhig popular 
discmitent breaking out into a powerhil demand for 
democratisation of the regime. The abstract con* 
ception of national welfare win be placed above any 
concrete measures of actual welfare of those cxmstitut- 
ing the nation. The Natioiuil State wiU become a 
God, 081 whose altar the less fortunate individuals 
composing the nation wiU have to make sacrifices. 
There is no ground for the expectation that under a 
National Government there will be greater liberties 
for the popular forces to assert themselves on the 
situation. 

It is not a question of goodness or badness. Nor 
is it a question of intention. The National Govern- 
ment may have all the good will in the world. 
Those who are demanding it to-day may sincerely 
believe that it will solve all India's problems. But 
the National Government will act as above simply 
because it cannot act otherwise, so long as it wOl 
remain under the control of vested interests. If it 
can ever outgrow that control, then it will not be 
the National Government demanded by the older 
political parties, and it is that demand which is 
being supported to-day by the leftists. 

Finally, there is the expectation of the populaf 
discontent, aggravated by the capitalist policy of 
the National Government, breaking out into a power- 
ful revolt to overthrow it. Tliis e}q>ectation has 
already been characterised as sheer romanticism. 
Why take all the trouble for setting up a goveih- 
ment Which you know will act in such a way as to 
require its overthrow ? If the popular forces are 
powerful enough to overthrow the goveknmeat afteF 
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it has been in power, why should they not rather 
^mand the power for themselves even now? If 
ah the homst and intelligent leftists join handSt the 
estaJ Mfa h m ent of a< People’s Government, instead ^ 
a capitalist National Government, is not beycmd the 
realm of practical possibilities. In any case, no honest 
and intelligart leftist can support any other demand, 
What are the possibilities of eventually over- 
throwing the capitalist National Government, whose 
immediate establishment may be advocated as a 
lesser evil ? . Whether it will be a lesser evil, is a 
(lihcrent question, which will be discussed in another 
chapter. The romanticists counting on that possi- 
bility believe that the National Government will not 
be nearly as strong as the present government. That 
is again a wrong calculation. In the first place, the 
present demand for a National Government having 
no sanction bcind it, the National Government will 
be established as a result of voluntary transfer of power. 
That means, the National Government will inherit 
the entire coercive machinery of the Imperialist 
State. Even to-day it is at the disposal of Indian 
vested interests. The engineers of India's future con- 
stitution do not propose any radical overhaul of the 
present State machinery. The only thing deniand- 
cd is that, on the top, Englishmen must replaced 
by Indians, and the services Indianised ; but the 
steel-frame of the services will remain. So, as a 
civil State power, the National Government will not 
be any weaker than the present Government. If 
the present Government has been able to cope with 
popular discontent, the National Government, with 
the unmoise advantage of having a Mahatma and a 
number of popular idols as its {wopagaodists, will be 
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to do SO moch more easQy. 

Afilitftrily also the National State may become 
hMtmdaMe within a dtort^ time than can be 
imai^ned. That will lesolt from the impossibility 
of satit^ng capitalist ambitions throogh the 
normal production of commodities and their exchange. 
Behind the wall of protection, industries will be built. 
Before long, India will e:!q)erience the absurdity of 
over-production in the midst of general want. The 
capitalists would not leave the industrial {dants to 
fust mad write off their money as lost. There is 
another way of running the industrial plants and even 
ciqpanding them. That is armament production. 
The National Government must have a National 
Army. Of course, any aggressive design will be dis- 
owned. It will be all for defence. The Muslim 
proUem will not be solved. The bogey of Pakistan 
win still be there. So, it would be the bounden duty 
of the National Government not only to create a 
powerful army, but to militarise the whole nation 
for defendmg Akhand Hindustan against the Muslims 
who might invite the Islamic States to invade India. 
The present atmosphere of emotional nationalism 
will be very congenial for such propaganda. It may 
not be actually promoted by the National Government. 
But the powers behind the throne ivill jKomote and 
finance it. Because, a programme of large-scale 
militarisation will help the Indian capitalists to over- 
come the crisis of the absurd over-productum. With 
anus produced in the country as the only commodity 
which can be sold, because it will be sold in a market 
guaranteed by the Government, and with millions 
Of people unemployed, it will be an easy fauposition 
for the National Government to raise a big army. 
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The leftists who are labouring under the illusion 
of overthrowing the National Govmunent by mobi- 
lising the discontented masses should think of the 
possibility of the coercive machinery of the ^te, 
inherited by the National Government, being te- 
mfwced within a short time by a powerful anny. 
That will take place out of economic necessity. , 
The Naticmal Government will not be a short 
episode like the Kerensky regime. It will become 
the bulwark of counter-revolution. Under its pro- 
tection, capitalism will operate not as a progressive 
force, but as Fascism. And it is a matter of bitter 
experience how Fascism in power can crush even the 
most powerful revolutionary movement. So. let us 
have no &lse erqpectations, and let us free ourselves 
from illusions which can be entertained only by 
unthinking romanticists. 



CHAPTE^R JI 

THE LESSER EVIL ? 

W £ continile the examination ol the* argn- 
ments with which progitssive elements, not 
attached to any political party, support the 
demand fik a National Government. To avoid any 
possible misunderstanding, let it be stated once again 
that there is absolutely no disagreement about the 
demand for the freedom of the Indian people. The 
question under discussion is whether a National 
Government composed of representatives of the older 
political parties, and controlled by the power behind 
them, will establish freedom for the Indian people. 
It is admitted by those progressive elements, to 
whose reason this appeal is made, that the National 
Government as now generally demanded will be a 
capitalist regime.' Capitalism may not by itself be 
an evil. But the question is whether capitalism can 
even now play a progressive role in the history of our 
country. They say that it is a choice between foreign 
Imperialism and national capitalism, and the latter 
sliould be chosen as the lesser evil. 

Two questions arise from the above contention. 
Firstly, whether national capitalism in power will 
really be a lesser evil ; and secondly, whether there is no 
other alternative. In this chapter, we shall discuss 
only the first question. 

The most plausible argument in support of the 
demand for a National Government is that it will 
be better able to organise the defence of the country 
and generally to mobilise the energy and resouroes 
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oi the Indian peoide in this war agsdnst Fascism. 
When the defence of the country was a vbiy acute 
proldem, we examined^ this plausible argument and 
exposed itsfdlacy. If the Nationalist leaders were 
realty anxious for the defraice of the country against 
the imminent Japanese invasimt, and wanted that 
the Indian people should make the maximum con* 
tributicm to the war against Fascism^ they could have 
done everything for the purpose, whether they were 
in office or not. The people would have responded 
to their appeal in any case. Denial of this contention 
Would mean that the nationalist leaders did not com- 
mand the confidence of the people to the extent 
they claimed to. Therefore, a Government formed 
by them would not be a refuesenlative government ; 
it would not be a National Government. It would 
further mean that such a National Government would 
not be able to do more for the defence of the country 
or for enthusing the people to participate in the world 
struggle against Fascism. 

The situation, in which the above argument in 
support of the National Government appeared 
plausible, has passed. The establishment of a 
National 'Government is no longer a matter of emer- 
gency. It is expected to establish greater freedom 
than at present, and to promote popular welfruu at' 
least to some extent. But the war is not yet over. 
It may continue still for another year or more. So, 
a National GoVnmnnmt estabU^ied now will have 
to organise the war efforts of the Indian people. Will 
it do so any more democratically than the present 
regime ? hi making the hypothetical comparison, 
<Rie thfrig most be borne in mind. Tho personnel of 
the {wtsent > regime is ovetwfaelmii^ty Indian. It 
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not true that the Indian officiate are witbooi any 
power, and that the heyt En^ffishmen at the* top run 
the whole machinery of the Government as they {dease. 
Not only is the administrative machinery manned 
and run almost entirely by Indians, but tndiam officiate 
have a very large part in framing the pcfficy of the 
Government, in so far as the present Govemiaent has 
any policy at all. That being tbe case. leplaceinent 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council by a National 
Government will hardly make any change in the ad- 
ministration of the war time measures. If at present 
these measures cause hardships to the people, they 
win do so equally under a National Government. The 
hard^ps result not so much from the measures 
themselves as from their administration. This may 
not be directly known to those who discuss political 
problems abstractly. But it is a matter of e^qierience 
with those who actively participate in the daily public 
life of the country. Tte present hardships of the 
people, even the femine conditions prevailing in 
Bengal, are due rather to maladministration and 
corruption than to callousness on the part of the 
Government. 

Those who believe that a National Govemmmtt 
would be at least a lesser evil, would be well advised 
to think over these practical problems of the situation. 
Some knowledge of the immediate cause of the presmit 
intolerable situation will convince them that a few 
Englishmen, after all, are not the devils of the drama, 
and consequently their replacement by Nationalist 
leaders, endowed with all the ccmstitutkmal power, 
will not change the sitnation as far as the masses of the 
pec^ are cemoemed. 

It may be contended that the war time measured 
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introduced by tbe present regime an tbemsetves 
OMuesdve, and a National Goveimnent will change 
them. While advancing this contention, one must 
rentember that the National Government will hjave 
to shoulder the responsibility of mobilising Indian 
resouices to bdp the prosecution of the war. Re* 
cruitment must ccmtinue : war supplies must be pur* 
chased ; their production must be kept up ; so on and 
so forth. Iifeasores introduced by the present Gov* 
emment in all these respects have been criticised. 
But no alternatives have been proposed. If a Nationsd 
Government was installed to-day, and assuming that 
it would be serious about India's war effort, the war- 
time measures in force at present could not be expected 
to change for the better. Apart from the evils of 
maladministration and corruption, the essential 
defect of those measures is that they do not {dace 
the burden of financing the war on the shoulders of 
those who cannot only bear it, but are actually 
making money out of the wsur ; that only the com- 
mon man has to undergo privations and hardships. 
It would be naive to expect that a National Govern- 
ment controlled by the Indian capitalists would free 
war-time measures from this defect. On the contrary, 
with a Government cornffietely under their control, 
the Indian upper classes would free themselves frmn 
any burd^ placed on them by the present measures, 
and pass on the entire burden to the common people. 
Thus, i mm ed i ately, the National Government would 
be rather the greater evil, as fer as the Indian people 
are concerned. 

Take a concrete case. It is contended that a 
National Goveroment alone can sdlve the food pro- 
tdom. Of course, nobody has explained bow the 
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ttirBck! will be done. ' If tbeer is a teal seandityr oi 
{godstufib, a Nati<mal Govenunent will be as heltdess 
as the piesent regime. The'eaport of food for the 
armed forces cannot be stopped by the Natkmal 
Government, if it will not take up the position that 
badia is not concerned with the war. There is no other 
export far the National Government to stop. All 
aUegations about secret exports have been disproved 
Iqr facts.' The National Government will be less able 
to in^rt food than the present Government. Never- 
theless, it is contended that a National Government 
will sdve the food problem. What does that mean ? 
It means that there is no scarcity ; that there is 
enough food in the country. One may ask: Why 
don't the nationalist leaders appeal to those, who are 
hoarding food grains, to release them SO that the 
people may not starve ? Is there any reason why 
they should not do so until they are in office ? From 
this remarkable default on their part, it may be 
inferred that they are engaged in a political hold-up ; 
that they are blackmailing. But we prefer to take 
a more charitable view of the situation. The nationalist 
leaders are simply not in a position to persuade their 
patoms and hnancters to forego profits made from 
anti-social activities. There is no reason to believe 
that they will be able to do so any more when they 
will constitute the government of the country. 

The present Government of the country, in so 
ffir as it is controlled by Englishmen, has no leason 
to be partkttlarly considerate towards people who are 
creating a very inflammable situation in the country, 
A National Government will stand in an entirely 
ditietent relation to those people. Not a few of those 
people 9Fe actually membeES o£ the oUet pcflitical 
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fiaities who will form the Natioital 'Ooveram^at ; »U 
ot them ue prol^d nationaUsts and vociferous 
sa|>porteis ot the demand for a National Govern- 
ment. The powerful patrons and financiers of the 
older parties are to be found among those people. A 
National Government will be their government. 
Consequently, it must pursue a policy which will pro- 
mote their interest, enable them to make even more 
money than at present. Otherwise, why should they 
clamour for a National Government ? It would be 
absurd to maintain that they also are oppressed and 
exploited life the masses of the Indian people. They 
enjoy as much freedom and privilege as the most highly 
placed Englishmen in this country. And de facto 
they constitute the power behind the throne of the 
present Government. 

Only a bunch of imbeciles and idiots could have 
bunded the food situation as it has been done. M^^t 
of the Englishmen in high positions may be abused 
in a variety of ways, but they can hardly be called 
imbeciles and idiots. They have acted, as they have 
done, under pressure. And the pressure came from 
vested interests, which may be partially British, but 
are very largely Indian. As a matter of fact to-day 
we no longer have an Imperialist State in India, but 
a National Capitalist State. Because the policy of 
the Government as regards internal economic 
affairs is determined by Indian b^ business. Of course, 
British big busines^s still remains in the country, 
and has its say. A National Government will ^ 
free from that! control. National Capitalism will 
h&ve,.a, monopoUst position. Therefore, Indian big 
Ixisiness is the most powerfitl supporter of the demand 
for a National Government. It is only natural thati 
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iMben the demand 'Wifl he enforced, thqr Witt take their 
poond of tteab. Indituts aie also fanman beings. Indian 
capitalists caimot be e:q>ected*to be above the profit 
motive, and the law of social relatioiis will not cease 
to operate in India as soon as a National Government 
wiU be establidied. 

Let os see farther ahead. 'What will happen 
after the war under a National-^^pitalist regime? 
To desire on end of the present regime is a matter 
of sentiment, and therefore the choice of the lesser 
evil may be advocated. Only, those advocatiitg 
the choice should seriously think whether it would 
be really a lesser evil. We are of the opinion, and 
arguments in support of that opinion have been 
given, that it would be a greater evtt. But that 
opinion does not imply that the present regime is 
desirable. The contention is that a Natimial-Capi* 
talist Government will not imi»ove the situation. 
What is necessary for the freedom of the Indian peojde 
is the replacement of the present regime by a really 
democratic government, and a government contnfi- 
led by the older political parties wiU not be a de- 
mocratic government. 

The discussion about the kind of government 
India should have after the war must be free from 
sentiments and emotions. There must be due re- 
gard for the realities of the situatkm. The discus- 
sion takes place on the assumption that it will be 
a government of free India. So, the questi<ni is : 
What will amoimt to freedom for the Imttan 
people, and what will be the constitution as well 
as petaonal composition of the government which 
can be expected to estaWdi and defend that 
fieedmn? The freedmn needed by the overwhelm- 
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ing tnftjority ot Indian peopl« i» freecUwn from 
'vraat ; poverty is the tyrant vrlio most be driven out 
of the ooimt^. The ideal of national freedom nni^ 
be given an ecoimmic content. The next question 
is: Can India have that freedom under a National 
Government controlled by the capitalists and other, 
mote reactionary, upper classes ? That is the crucial 
question about the political future of India. A 
straif^tforwaid answer to that question most deter<- 
mine the attitude of the progressive and genuinely 
democratic elements towards the fashionable demand 
for a National Government. 

If the question i^ put in a difiereut form, then it 
will be easier to find the answer. Can capitalism mise 
contemporary Indian society to a higher level and 
thus improve the^ economic condition of the masses ? 
This question can be investigated without being in- 
fluenced by any sentiment or emotion. In the first 
pla^, it is necessary to ascertain what steps should 
be taken to improve the economic condition of the 
Indian masses, 'fhen, it must be investigated whether 
those steps can be taken within the framework of 
capitalist economy. If the investigation leads to a 
negative result, then one must logically come to the 
conclusion that a National Government controlled by 
the older political parties will not mean freedom 
for India. 

Captalism raises society to a higher economic 
level by creatii^ more productive employment for 
labour. The root cause of India's poverty is that 
the great bulk of her labour-power is inacticaUy 
wasted. Is more, productive emidoyment of a large 
vednme of btdinn labour possible cm the basis of 
capitalist cconeuny? The puqmse of capitalian. i& 
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IxtMiuce comtoodiUis oi9vAm^,*a be a«iA‘ <ertr 
^eefit. Centtnoditlse ctm be> <ieid atr <t *|re6t wben 
dMAwd is greater *asm mbpf^. (kwsefwatljF, in 
(NfHer that more goods* can be prmtooed presiding 
eiBpliciijnnent to more laboiiur, the demand ior tbe goods 
mast inoease. There is enough demand ahnadsr in 
die Country, but it is only a potential demand. The 
Imman demand most be converted into effective 
demand. • In other words, the masses of the Indian 
people, who ate sofieiing from the vmnt of practically 
every elementary necessity of life, must have the money 
to buy it. That is the funda«i»ital [Hxtblem of Indian 
economy *, how to raise the purchasing power of the 
masses ? As this proUem immediately appears to 
be inscduble, the freedom needed by the Indian 
people, namely, the freedom from want, is conditional 
upon making available to them the most essential 
necessities of life at the price they are at present in a 
position to pay. In other words, goods must be 
produced not for exchange, not to be sold at a proht, 
but very largely for the use of the commuraty. 
Such production is not possible on the basis of capitalist 
economy. Therefore, under the given conditions of 
the country, cajatalism cannot perform its histmically 
pn^pessive function, namely, employ labour more 
productively. Capitalism cannot free India from the 
tyranny of poverty. 

It is obvious where this re^oning leads us. 
The eccmomic condition of the Indian peof^ can*- 
not be improved cm the basis of caintal^ economy. 
The freedom that'' the Indian peopte need, namely, 
the freedom from want, can be provided osly by 
Socialism. Evidently, that cannot be elqwcted from 
a bfeitional Government controlled by the captaUsts 
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patting tiie prbUem craasly, to to seek. 
Bf* i» ktoessatjr to do that, fatoanse tiers is* » good 
(tod di loose talk about fireedom. A tritole’ vattoty' 
of people indtilge in this talk. Every one of tfaetn 
has his idea of freedom. And those with power 
wfll natoraUy estabUdi tile kind of fireedom they 
want. Since that will not be the freedom for tlto 
Indian people, it shoold not be cdelnated as sock 
by those who Stand for the freedom of the people. 
Yet, by supporting the demand for a National 
Government, as desired by the older political 
parties, unattached \ progressive and democratic 
elements are domg exactly that. Perhaps they 
are committing that mistake because, not being 
politicians in the first place, they do not have the 
tune to think out their thoughts ; nor do they have 
experience of public life which might have made them 
acquainted with the realities of the situation. 

Immediately, that is to say, pending the war, a 
National Government will not be a lesser e’^. Since 
the evil of the jHesent regime cannot be cured, it 
must be endured. After the war, it will no longer 
be a choice between two evils, namely. Imperialism 
and National-Capitfdism. It will be an entirely 
different kind of choice. It will be a choice between 
dictatorship under a national-capitalist State which, 
under the given world conditions, will be essentially 
Fascist, and a gpvemment of the people. In other 
words, it will be a choice between Fascism and 
Socialism. Imperialism and Parliamentary Demo- 
cracy belong to past history. They may be stiU talked 
about; one haunting the worid as a ghost, and the 
otiie? justifying the sneaking desire for the re-establish- 
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ment of the statw quo ante heUum. After the war, 
the makers of the new world will have to talfc a different 
language. Democraey will survive Fascism only 
becoming Social Democracy. If national freedom 
for India will be democratic freedom for the Indian 
people, then the fighters for Indian freedom should 
also think in terms of the new democracy of the future. 
In order to do so, they must cast off the emotional 
preoccupations and loose thinking, which have until 
now attracted them to the fraudulent ideal of a National 
Government, 



CHAPTER HI 

THE GREATER EVIL 

W E ate not of the opinion that the fighters for 
Indian freedom have to choOse between con- 
tinuation of the present regime and a National 
Government formed by the Congress or by a coalition 
of the older political parties. The problem is not of 
a choice between two evils. Evidently, tlicrc is 
another alternative, namely, the establishment of a 
genuinely democratifi government — a government of 
the people and by tte people. The qualification 
' genuine ' excludes the third term In the well known 
definition ot a democratic government. A govern- 
ment “ for the people " cannot be a genuinely de- 
mocratic government. The third term in the defi- 
nition nullifies the other two terms, which is the 
essence of democratic government, A government 
for the people allows delegation ul power. And 
delegation of power invariably results in usurpation 
of power. Therefore, the parliamentary system 
failed to establish true democracy, and its failure 
encouraged the rise of Fascism representing a brazen 
negation of democracy, 

We of^se the demand for a National Govern- 
ment with the demand tor a People's Government. 
We oppose the demand for the transfer of power 
to the upper classes represented by the older political 
parties with the slogan “All power to the pcoide.'’ 
This alternative course should ^ opened before Eidia 
if freedom is not to be a fraud. That should be 
easily understandaUe to all intelligent leftists. But 
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the leftists nevertheless supporting the demand for 
a National Government, which will be inevitably 
controlled by the upper classes, most probably do 
so because they do not believe in the possibility of 
the third alternative. Before proceeding to prove 
that possibility, and pleading for independent action 
on tlie part of the progressive forces, we propose^ to 
sliow that the National Government of the Indian 
upper classes will indeed be a greater evil. In the 
last chapter wc have disposed of the apologetic con- 
tention that it should be preferred as a lesser evil, the 
alternative being continuation of the present regime. 

This di&cubsion takes place on the basis of the 
agreement that the concept of freedom must have 
a concrete social content. Our appeal is to those 
genuine demociats who do not believe that the 
Indian people will be tree as soon as Englishmen will 
be dislodged from all positions of power or altogether 
driven out of the country. People who can diffe- 
rentiate freedom fiom fraud know that a country 
may be entirely free from all foreign control, and yet 
be without the least vestige of liberty. They know 
tliat the evils fiom which the Indian people should 
be fiee, namely, want, poverty and insecurity, are 
the result of the system of exploitation of man by 
man. It makes no difference whether the relation 
of exploitation is between men bom in the same country 
or tho'^e born in different countries. 

The freedom needed by the Indian people is 
freedom from poverty and want. In the lost chapter 
it has been shown that, under a National Govern- 
ment controlled by the upper classes represented by 
the older political parties, India would not attain 
that h-eedom. It may be argued that even to-day 
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bhe is deprived of that freedom ; so, why should the 
present regime be preferred to a National Govenanent 
which will at least be no worse ? This argument is 
based on the belief that National Capitalism will be 
less oppressive than fcweign Imperialism ; that, in 
any case, one capitalist regime will be replaced by 
another capitalist regime. 

This argument ignores tli«* lact that the conditions 
in India, whether uiuhT a national-capitalist govern- 
ment or under a fon^ign government, cannot l)e 
isolated from the conditions of the world. The 
pi f'vnt reginu*. if it < onlmiu^s, as woll ns the desired 
national-capitalist regime, will both l)e influenced 
by world conditions each in its own way. 

It is not realised, not oven by those who believe 
till niselves to b(» MarxisI ^ that even during this 
Well the cliaracter of the present regime has changed^ 
riiiTo may not have lieen the slightest change hi 
the mentality or in th^ intentions of the men con- 
stituting the legime. But modern Imperialism is 
not a govc'rnmont (’stablibhcd by jxioplc wishing to 
inle over otlieis. Modern imperialist expansion i^ 
ei'onomkall^' niotbalcd. The economic relation 
bt'tW('«'n India and Britain is the ioundatioii ot the 
pTt*s<*nt ixilitical leginie in this country and deteunines 
its ciiaractei. lliat relation cannot be immutable. 
It was changing even before this war. The change 
has acaderated under the imimct of the war. H 
promises to be a very different relation after this wai. 
Therefore, it is entirely unrealistic to rant against 
Imperialism. Indeed, as observed by a well known 
leftist writer, Imperialism has become an obsession 
with the Indian leftists. If the Government of this 
oountiy before this war was imperialist, it cannot be 
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called by that name to-day. Because the economic 
felation between Britain and India, which constituted 
the foundation of the regime Sve years ago, lias since 
then changed considerably. The present Govern- 
ment may be anything; it may be even worse than 
imperialistic ; but it cannot be imperialist. Other- 
wise, we would be using terms without any regard for 
their meanings. 

These considerations enable us to dispose off one 
confusion, which makes a dispassionate discussion 
of the actual issues so very difficult. It is not a 
choice between Imperialism and Nationalism ; nor 
is it a choice between foreign capitalism and national 
capitalism. By rejecting National Capitalism, we 
do not prefer Imperialism. Simply because it is not 
there to be preferred ; it is not one of the issues in- 
volved. For a correct judgment of the alternative 
to a national-capitalist regime, it is necessaiy to have 
a close look at the ghost which is haunting so many 
guileless leftists and driving them into a camp to which 
they do not want to belong. 

Export of capital is the basis of modern Impe- 
rialism. To put it in iess technical language, 
Brilisli capital invested in India was the instrument 
for exploiting the Indian people, and the function of 
the British Cfovemment of India was to protect that 
system of exploitation. It is simple to ascertain if 
this view corresponds with the present situation in 
India, and how the situation will further change after 
this war. Let it be repeated that the mentality and 
intentions of individual Englishmen, whether engaged 
in business or still occupying official positions in this 
country, are entirely immaterial. If the situation 
changes essentially, they will have to adjust their 
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nsentality accordingly. As regards intentions, it is 
a matter of catting one's coat according to the doth. 
As a matter of hict, even now the Government of the 
country, though it still may be dominated by 
Englishmen, has become the administrator of the 
national-capitalist State. Englishmen still hold 
important portions in the economic life of the 
country ; but the control is no longer in their hands. 
The more realistic and far-seeing among them are 
reconciling themselves to the modest role of com- 
mission agents, — to malm profits to be distributed 
as dividends to Indian capitalists. One cannot 
correctly visualise political issues by ignoring these 
important changes in the economic life of the country. 

But let us leave alone the s3nnptoms, and go to 
the root of the situation British capital invested 
in this country through Government loans has at 
last been eliminated. A considerable part of Ihe 
capital directly invested in commercial and industrial 
enterprises has also passed on to Indian hands. 
Whatever still remains may be wiped out by the time 
this war is over. Of course, that will not eliminate 
Englishmen from the commercial and industrial 
organisation of the country. Indeed, they may still 
hold important positions. But with the change in 
tlie ultimate ownership of capital, the control will 
go out of their hands. On the other hand, during 
the war, Britain has become heavily indebted to 
India. Any movement of capital from Britain to 
India* after the war will go in the pa3m)ent of debt, 
and therefore will not reinforce the severely shaken 
foundation of British Imperialism in this country. 

People not acquainted with the ethics of busi- 
ness and international credit suspect that somehow 
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txr other India will be swindled out of her staling 
btAmces in London. Making aHowanoes for a poa^ 
fdble devalnation of the rupee and other usual mediodfe 
of hnandal operation, it can be expected that 

still remain indebted to India. That will mean 
a complete change in the relation between the two 
countries. Previously, India was indebted to ]%itain, 
add that was the foundation of the imperialist regime 
in this country. As India's credit in Britain is not 
very likely to be converted into capital invested there 
ill industries, the new relation will not reverse the 
political relation between the two countries. The 
debt will have to be paid. And British capitalists 
will be only too glad to make the pa5anent. Because 
pa5nnent can be made only in goods, and after the 
war British industries will have to export goods, if 
for no other purpose then to import articles which 
weie not available during the war. 

The post-war world market will not be a belldts’ 
maiket, as lias be'^n suggested by a high financial 
authority. It will be a buyers' market. During 
the war, the productive capacity of Britain has im- 
mensely increasc'd. When war production will cease, 
and iiidustiu'b will have to produce for the open market, 
the production will be much more than can possibly 
be consumed in Britain even with all her enlarged 
demand for re-construction. -Consequently, export 
will be a vital necessity for British industries. India's 
sterling balances in London will operate as subsidy 
for those exports. The Government will pay felt the 
goods exported from Britain to India. 

Hie next step in the process of the development 
of the new economic relation wiB be related to the 
kind of goods exported from Britain to India. The 
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low purchasing capacity of the Indian people seta 
a limit to the Indian market either for impcuted 
goods or goods produced in the country* Since that 
factor still remains in operation, British exports to 
India cannot be substantially increased. Payment 
being guaranteed by the British Government, the 
British exporter may want to dump. But the 
importers will have their say. They will not take 
goods which cannot be sold, or will have to be sold 
at a low price. Consequently, the bulk of British 
export will have to be in capital goods rather than 
in consumers' commodities. 

So the changed economic relation will directly 
lead to the cbtablisbment of new industries in the 
country, Ouce industries arc built, they will have 
to be operated ; otherwise, the capital will be a 
<lead investment. ComincxUties will be produced 
and they will have to be sold. For that purpose, 
the purchasing power of the people will have to lx? 
increased. Wc have already ix)inted out that any 
sul>btantial incrciise in the purcliasing powei of 
the Indian people is conditional upon some radical 
changes in the established social relations. The 
policy of the (Jovernment of the country will be 
determined by that necessity. That is the per- 
spective of the present regime, in spite of its mixed 
racial composition, completely transforming itself 
— ^to the extent of becoming an agency for bringing 
about revolutionary social changes which were 
obstructed for a hundred and fifty years by Imperial 
lism. 

Marxist students of history know tliat the British 
conquest of India had a historically revolutionary 
significance. They sho^d be able to visualise the 
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fKMsibility of the OTiginalty imperialist tetatkm 
between the two dountries cottsammatiiKS itself also 
in revtdntionary consequences. Tendency in that 
directioo are already manifesting themselves. 
men In this country may still appear to be immune 
from those tendencies. Even the &itish Mme 
Minister may shudder at the idea of his presiding ov«r 
the liquidation of the Empire. But hi|^y significant 
indications are to be detected in contemporary 
economic thought in Britain. The leaders of the 
British business community have not been slow to see 
the signs of the tune and plan their future accorduig- 
ly. It is frankly admitted that Britam’s commercial 
relation after the war must change, and that the future 
of that relation depends on increasing the purchasing 
power of the Indian people. The policy of the pic sent 
Government of India, if it will continue unchanged 
after the war, will be determined by the new oii^-nta- 
tion of British business. In order to increase the 
purchasing power of the Indian people, necessarv for 
the prosperity of Bntish business, Indian economy 
must cease to be colonial. Not only will Imperia- 
lism liquidate itself ; but while doing so, it will make 
the liberating values of capHahsm accessible to India. 
So, if it is not possible for India to reach the goal of 
freedom from the eiqiloitation of man by man eiflcept 
through an cxpenence of capitalism, contmuation of 
the present regime appears to be the lesser evil. 

Apart from the fundamental economic fretors, 
pc^tical developments in Britain can also be expected 
to influence the situation in India in the above sense. 
There cannot be any doubt that after the war British 
politics will move to the Left. But Left pities wilt 
also be economically motivated. In order to {nevent 
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kmerini^ of Mvages in Bitain, the British working 
class xaust demand a higher standard of living for 
the people in the socalled backward countries. That 
demand happens to coincide with the realisation of 
the Briti^ Capitalists that their future in the World 
market depends on increased purchasing power of 
the peoples abroad. So, it will not be. say, the 
Labour Party replacing the Conservative Party. The 
entire British politics will shift to the Left. That 
again is a proof of the disappearance of Imperialibm. 

The post-war relation between Britain and India 
IS more likely to be a relation of co-operation between 
two countries. In ihat situation, India is bound to 
feel the impact of progressive thoughts and democratic 
institutions triumphant in Britain. That would 
certainly create an atmosphere congenial for the Indian 
piogressive forces to assert themselves. The presence 
of a few Englislimen in the administrative machinerv 
of the country cannot possibly have any reactionaiy 
influence. Indeed, those Englishmen will have to 
adjust themselves to the new atmosphere, and the 
old ones with die-hard prejudices will be replaced by 
people with the new spirit of co-operation. 

But, we do not believe that this is the only, 
alternative to a National Government controlled by 
the older political parties. There is another altema^ 
tive. Lidia can go directly towards a genuinely 
democratic People's Government, But assuming 
that it is a choice between a continuation of the 
present regime and a National Government of the 
upper classes, we thought it necessary to show the 
possibilities of the other alternative, in the light of 
which possibilities, the lesser evil of a National 
Government appears to be the greater evil. 
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In the last chapter we flowed th^t a NaltoMi 
Government as demanded by the ohlet politicai 
partks. and ill-advisedly supported by detached 
fsogressives, will not be abk to introduce the re- 
volutionary social changes which arc indispensable 
for the nonnal capitalist development of a country. 
When, owing to the impossibility of capitalism 
fiinctioxdng normally, the economic life of a country 
is Caught m an insoluble crisis, the vicious circle can 
be broken in two directions — ^towards Socialism or 
towards Fascism. A government controlled by the 
upper classes will certainly not allow developments 
in the former direction. In order to prevent such 
deveto|Rnents, it will have to encourage developments 
in the latter direction. The ground for such an attitude 
on the part of the National Government is being 
prepared by the profuse propaganda for unity. Leftists 
and progressives plumping for national unity, is 
another curiosity of the political situation in our 
country. They are sowing the wind to reap the 
whirlwind before long. As National-Capitalism, 
with its economy of scarcity, will not be able to give 
any relief to the masses, the National Government 
will have to cope with widespread discontent through- 
out the country. The discontent will be condemned 
as antagonistic to national unity, and it will be sup- 
pressed for the sake of preserving national unity. 
Under the pressure of its own contradictions, National- 
Capitalism (autarchy) is bound to degenerate into 
Fascism. The National Government will consequently 
become a Fascist dictatorship. 

Certainly that is to be dreaded as a greater evil, 
even if the leftists would still be haunted by the 
ghost of Imperialism. The choice between Fascism 
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aad Imperialism was placed before them already in 
the beginning of this war. For historical reasons, 
Imperudism became an obsession even with the leftists 
in this country. Even those who called themselves 
Marxists foi^ot that no economic system or political 
institution could be permanent. Owing to that 
obsesshm, the leftists made a wrong choice in the 
beginnmg of the war. Then thoughts seem to be 
clouded by that mistake even to*day. hl^xists should 
have realised that Fascism is a greater evil than Im> 
perialism. Given that reahsation, they would see 
their way clearly ahead in the poUtical future of India. 
Because there the choice should be to avoid Fascism, 
which danger lurks behind the plausible demand for 
National Government and national unity. In search 
of a lesser evil, let us not deliver ourselves to the greater 
evil. 



CHAPTER -IV 

FASHIONABLE BUT FRAUDULENT 

O NE Deed not be a Marxist to see that the ideal 
of natkmal unity has no bearing on realities 
of the situation, in any (xmntry, except where 
^ > very concept of nation has been revdutiainised 
owing to a radical change in its social composition and 
economic foundation. Nevertbetess, catching slogans 
such as national unity, national front, have become 
fashionable even with those who until yesterday 
operated with the hair raising cry of uncompromising 
class war. Even as a manoeuvre of ot^portunist 
politics, it would be bad enough. But this ibi^onable 
cult of national unity has become a general obsession. 
Therefore it is more dangerous. 

This fashion is one of the by-products of the 
ixesent war. It is maintained that the dairger of 
Axis aggression compelled the prospective and pos- 
sible victims to make up their internal differences 
and present a united national front. It is further 
maintained that without national unity effective 
resistance to Axis aggression would not be possible. 
In sui^rt of this view, it is pointed out that one 
country after another fell a victim to Axis aggression 
because there was no national unity. Great Britain 
is supposed to be the brilliant example of unity 
averting a national catastrophe. On the other hand, 
the fall of France is believed to be doe to dissensions 
in the life of the nation. 

frr the case of India, all our misfortunes are 
attribute to the absence of national unity. Curi* 
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ously enou^, an identical ai:gument is used on 
both sides. The British Govoiunent says that India's 
pditkal progress is obstructed by dissensions in her 
political life and disagreement among the different 
sections of the Indian population. On the other hand< 
devotion to the mystic ideal of unity has become the 
badge of Indian patriotism — ^indeed, even of com- 
munism 1 Marx may well be turning in his grave. 
While blaming British Imperialism for the inability 
of Indian political parties, communities and leaders 
to agree about the freedom they all profess to be striving 
for, Indian nationalists of aU shades of opinion also 
preach unity to the extent of attaching to it greater 
importance than to liberty. 

The political ideal of Akhand Hindusthan is the 
case in point. And Akhand Hindusthan is not a 
creed only of the Hindu Mahasabha. It is the creed 
of Indian Nationalism. All-embracing unity, a broad 
national front, is preached as the essential condition 
for overwhelming the imperialist opposition to Indian 
freedom. The Muslim I.eague also professes anti- 
imperialism. It IS prepared to join tlie anti-imperialist 
front, on condition that its demand for Pakistan is 
be accepted by other Indian parties. The latter, if 
they are anxious to form a united front against British 
Imperialism, should realise the decisive importance of 
Muslim co-operation. But being committed to the 
ideal of Akhand Hindusthan, they cannot accept the 
Muriim demand for Pakistan. So, the ideal of a 
united Indian nation — India one and indivisible — 
prevents the establishment of a united front against 
Imperialism. Since the ideal of national unity is 
so very contradictory, since pursuing the ideal, one 
is driven to such an absurd position, it is necessary 
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to {^object it to 4 aeatchiAg exaaiiii&tioii. 

The propaganda carded on by Hr. Bajagopala- 
chari and his associates, on the one hand, and by 
the Communist Barty of India, on the other, for 
an agroement betareen the Congress and the ICnsUm 
League, can be dismissed in the very beginning of 
this examination of the concept of natvma! unity. 
In this curious campaign, unity is being preadied by 
two parties having absolutely nothing in common. 
We make this observation snbject to correction by 
the Communist Party of bidia. If they have foimd 
unity of ideal and commonness of purpose with Mr. 
Rajagopalachari and his associates, we can only wish 
them luck. But the more realistic view of this curious 
combination would be that each party is working 
according to its purpose. The immediate object of 
both, however, is A united national front against Im- 
perialism. Whether Imperialism is still the real 
danger for the future of India, or it is a ghost haunt- 
ing the obsessed, is a different question. It serves 
as a bogey to deceive and frighten gullible people. 

However, this campaign for Congress-League 
unity can have very little result so long as the re- 
solution of the A.I.C.C. meeting at Allahabad in 
1942 remains on record. Mr. Rajagopalachari's 
propaganda becomes still less convincing in view of 
the fact that advocates of Akhand Hindusthan like 
Mr. K. M. Monshi are among his associates. Mr. 
Jinnah may be the devil of the Indian political 
drama. But he is not foolish enough to be taken 
in so very easily. The point is that with all the 
frantic and &natical efforts of the crusaders for unity, 
crusading for different, and often diametrically 
opposite, purposes, the ideal of national unity appears 
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to be wnattaineMe. II Ubeity is not possible viUiOttt 
naity, ilieD the fete of India seenos to be sealedi b 
the latttie lealfy so dark and depressing ? 

The tay of hope results from a critical examina* 
tion of the ideal which, may be bahionabler bat is 
also fraudulent, as we shill presently show. The 
political status of our country — dependence on an 
external autluxity— naturally adds force to the 
cry of umty. Nevertheless, the generally desired 
unity has not been attained. Why ? Throwing the 
blame on the Government is not a convincing refdy. 
The almost unbridgeable schism between the Muslima 
and the so-called caste Hindus may have resulted to 
some extent from the system of communal electorates. 
But what keeps the Congress and the Hindu Maha* 
sabha separated ? The nationalism of the Congress, 
ever since a Mahatma became its leader, is saturated 
with Hindu ideas, ideals and traditions. The Maha- 
sabba, <hi the other hand, at least recently, has fully 
identified itself with Congress politics. The only 
bone of contention was the Communal Award. But 
one should remember that the Congress never accepted 
the Communal Award. The other dificrence is that 
while the Congress claims to represent the entire 
Indian people including the Muslims, the iAbbasabha 
is exclusive. It is an organisatkot only of the Hindus. 
If national unity was a realisable ideal, and that 
unity dmuld also have a geographical ex{«ession, 
then the Congress should be the platform of that unity. 
The very bet that crusaders for unity to-day ad- 
vocate a Congress-League coalition proves that they 
themselves admit that the Congress cannot be the 
platform of a united nation, That being the case, 
why not accept Mr. Jinnah's proposition which b to 
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bave two wganisations, ooe of the Muslims and another 
of the Hindus, and then try for an agreement between 
the two? But then the implication of Ht. Jinnah's 
proposition would also have to be admitted. The 
implication is the theory of two nations. As soon as 
a Tinited front against the external authority becomes 
a practical proposition. Indian politics comes within 
a measurable distance of unity, it becomes necessary 
to abandcm the ideal of national unity itself. There 
is a possibility of two nations uniting against the 
common enemy. But the two cannot be welded into 
one and on closer scrutiny each one of them will be 
found to be divided against itself. National unity, 
which will be identical with the unity of all the peoples 
inhabiting the geographical unit called India, is at 
the best, nothing but a utopia. Is it necessary to 
run after a chimera in order to win freedom ? 

The proposal of an anti-imperialist, more correct- 
ly, anti-British, united national front is still more 
crassly contradictory. With their ^atical faith 
in national unity, the anti-imperialists, curiously 
enough stand on the same platform with the impe- 
rialists. The Muslim demand for Pakistan threatens 
disruption of the Indian Empire. Therefore, the 
British Government is also an advocate of Akhand 
Hindusthan. And under the given situation, India 
can remain one and indivisible only under the 
protection of the British Government. So, the logical 
consequence of the fanatical insistence on national 
unity is the forfeiture of the claim for liberty. In 
any case, both cannot be had together. If the whole 
of India is one nation, then national unity is not 
possible without the co-operation of the Muslim League. 
But the co-operation of the Muslim League cannot 
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be had without conceding to the Muslims the right 
to bteak away from India. The crusaders of united 
national front, even of the opportunist variety like 
a Congress-League coalition, are evidently moving 
in a vicious circle. 

If politically the platform of national unity is so 
very shaky, socially it is a positively dangerous 
conception. In countries with more homogeneous 
populations, joint eiforis approximating to national 
unity are possible as well as practicable. That has 
been the case in Britain during this war. But there 
also, the national unity is superficial, because it is 
purely political, andy that also on one particular issue. 
The underlying social cleavages remain. The 
National Government has not abolished parties. 
And the parties themselves remain committed to their 
respective class affiliations and social outlooks. 

In no other country, even during the present- 
war, an3rthing like national unity has been establish- 
ed. In the Ignited States of America, not only the 
Republican Party carries on a ceaseless political 
warfare against president Roosevelt and the policies 
of his Government, including the war policy, but a 
powerful section of the Democratic Party itself is at 
loggerheads with the Government headed by a De- 
mocrat. Other antagonisms and contradictions are 
also clearly visible. Vice-President Wallace, re- 
presenting the interests of the Middle-Western farmers, 
continuously levels serious charges against the in- 
dustrialists and bankers who control the Govern- 
ment, and the charges include sabotaging war 
efforts. There have been frequent cases of serious 
conflict between labour and capital, and the Govern- 
ment has not been strictly impartial on all occasions. 
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Hie currents and ctoss-eurrents ondtf ^ eariaite 
Of luihnal unity on the i8m» of this ^sar, arhidi 
ate so clearly visible in the thiited States, ate in 
c^pcsation in all the other conntries except the Sovkt 
Union where the concept of nation has been given an 
entirdy different economic content and social com- 
podtkm. 

Cfanoa is held up as the most classical esample 
of national unity. The feet, however, is that no 
other country is so hopelessly divided. Only a 
fraction of the country has been politically united 
under one govenunent, mid is engaged in the resis- 
tance to Japanese aggresdon. Wang Qiin-wei and 
his associates do not cease to be Chinese siniidy 
because they have become proteges of Japan. The 
Commnniste and the Kuomintang do not constitute 
a happy femily. India would most probably travel 
the Chinese way, if she had the fre^ora of choice. 
If a National Government could not unite the whole 
of China fes' resisting the Japanese invasion, there 
is no reason to believe that an Indian National Govern- 
ment wodd be more successful in the same enterprise. 
We shall have mir Wang Chin-weis, and on the other 
hand Communists will be sniping at the National 
Government for which they are clamouring so much 
today. If they fail to do so, there will be others to 
perform that honourable and historically necessary 
task, and they may do more than snifung. This 
perqiective of a possilde political situation arises out 
of a realistic analysis of the relation of fotoes which 
constitute tim i»rese»t political life of the country. 

If nati(Hial unity with a geogtapldcal connotation 
is the politfeal ideal, then those porsubg that 
ideal should be thankful to have the present GovOm- 
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meoiti Baciine tins Govemmait, which derives it« 
eonstitatiooal status inna an sxteroat authmity^ can 
atone gnatantee Indian unity. A National Ctovem- 
Uttnt would be aide to do so provided that it would 
have the benefit of a sufiSciently powerful foidgn almy 
of occupation. Th^ it would be a make>believe. 

Btrties and politicians working with their respec- 
tive purposes may successfully exploit tlw anti* 
Britidi feeUng for their propaganda for national unity. 
But a unity built on that basis will not be a con* 
dition for ^ liberation of the majority of the people. 
It will only enable the minority, which is to-day 
exploiting the anti-^tish feeling, to capture power 
and utilise it for the defence of its privileged position. 
The ejqpectation that a National Government, esta- 
blished on the strength of national unity in the form 
of a Congress-League coalition, will create conditions 
for a united national resistance against Japanese 
aggression, is evidently unfounded. Moreover, it is 
amazingly naive. It blissfully ignores the existence 
of Fascism inside the country. As a matter of fact, 
the fanatical advocates of national unity, in the 
midst of an atmos^diere vitiated by sharpening class 
antagonism owing to the anti-social activities of the 
privileged minority, deny that there is any Fascist 
Fifth Column in this blessed country. Every Indian 
is a revolutionary anti-imperialist fighter, and. Im- 
perialism being identical with Fascism, no Indian can 
evei have any Fascist sympathy. That is the simpli- 
fied readmg of the Indian political situation. The stark 
fact, however, is that Subhas Bose has more following 
in this country than Mr. Rajagopalachari, not to 
ipentioQ the other end of the Ajds of the national front. 

Therefore, while a united national front against 
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British Imperialism is at least mtOittmdfy possiUe. 
it trill break to pieces as soon as a difiemnt enemy 
will have to be fought. And that enemy is not only 
this or that Axis Power, but the reactionary elements 
of Indian society, who naturally find in Fascism 
their spiritual ally. The Defence of India Rules 
keep them underground. But that is only as regards 
their organised political activity. Physically they 
are everynriiere in the country, even in the machinery 
of the Government itself. A National Government, 
which would deny the possibility of Indian Fascism 
because it would be Fascist itself, would therefore 
plunge the country into a civil war instead of establirii- 
ing national unity. 

The metaphysical conception of the State, which 
is the fundamental principle of Fascist political 
philosophy, is inherent in the doctrine of national 
unity. Any human community, before it reaches 
an advanced stage of Sociahsm is bound to be divided 
into classes and sections with divergent interests and 
aspirations. The single fact of formal political right 
and equality before law does not make a community 
so composed a homogeneous organisation. It is a 
matter of experience that political right does not 
necessarily confer effective political power. As 
regards equality before law, it makes all the difference 
who makes the law. Of course, in a democratic country 
the Parliament makes the law, and the Parliament 
may be elected by universal suffrage. But even 
then, laws ate not made in consultation with, aitd 
with the cotrsent of, entire people. They are 
made by members of the Parliament who may be 
under inffuences contrary and even antagonistic to 
general popular welfare. 
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Therefore, as soon as the factor of external 

authority will be temoved* national unity wiU find 

its expression in the deification of the Naticuial 

State. The pseudo-philosophical doctrine of unity 
in diversity will come handy. The contradictions 

and antagonisms in the national life of the country— 
not only communal and religious, but social and 
economic — will be declared as subservient to the 
m 3 «tic will of the nation e^ressed through the 
National State. All strivings of the common people, 
who even in a free India will remain outside the 
charmed circle of the privileged minority, will 1)e 
suppressed as disturbing national unity, and the 
suppression of the majority will be justified on the 
authority of the nation which wijl be usurped by the 
privileged minority. Those who are sowing the wind 
to-day with their catching slogans of unity, will then 
have to reap the whirlwind. 

Hitler united the German people against the 
Versailles Diktat. The spell he cast on a majority 
of the German people while carrying on an appa- 
rently justifiable agitation for the vindication of 
national honour, enabled him to seize power ; but 
he utilised the power to destroy the liberties of the 
German people. History may not repeat itself; but 
a similar combination of circumstances is bound to 
produce similar results. Fascism is not an article 
made in Germany. It is the political expression of 
reactionary nationalism. 

India needs unity. But it must be a unity of 
those who are inspired by a comm<»r ideal and have 
the same purpose. They cemstitute the majority 
of the peoide. The wiU of the majority is the will 
of the people, and that must be regarded as the 
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w^SonAl will. In <«der to qaichen that will to freedom, 
one should no longer operate, with negative slogans. 
The peoide must be united In the struggle against 
all their enemies, foreign and native. And it dboold 
be borne in mind that in the near future their freedom 
will be midangered mere by their enemies inside the 
country than by the fweigners who are no Icmga: any 
more dangerous than mere bogeys. If the ided of 
freedom is not placed before and above the ideal of 
unity, then the latter will defraud the people of freedom. 



CHAPTER V 

A DANGEROUS FICTION 

P OLITICS is a social science. An equitabk 
administration of society is the object of 
pditical practice. Honest and realistic po> 
litical practice, therefore, must be adjusted to the 
given social relations. If political ideals, programme 
and sl(^[ans are not to be misleading, demagogic and 
deceptive, then they should have some bearing on the 
realities of the structure of society. As a mattar of 

fact, throughout history, politics has been the instm> 
ment for changing sochd relations, whenever they 
were worn out, and for overhauling the entire super- 
structure of society on the basis of new relations. 
Otherwise, political practice would never attain the 
object of an equitable administration of society, and 
politics, instead of being an instrument of human 
progress, would build up a bulwark of reaction. 

The catching slogan of national unity evidently 
does not fit into these fundamental considerations 
for political practice. Nevertheless, the concept of 
national unity dominates political thinking not only 
of India, but to some extent also of the entire world 
of to-day. 

In Europe, the neces»ty of resistance to Axis 
aggres^mi made the idea of unity on the part of 
tite threatened natmns plausible. But it should 
not be forgotten tiiat m no case a natkm or a country 
as a whole pot up a unified resistance against the 
aggression of the Axis Powers. The latter operated 
as the j^iearhead of a pdtitkxd system which was to 
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supplant democratic institutions. The challenge 
went deeper. Not only were the democratic political 
institutions to be supplanted, but their social and 
{Aiilosophical foundations were also to be blasted. 
That was the (hallenge of Fascism. This war is a 
result of that challenge. Therefore it is not a mili- 
tary conflict between nations or countries, some baViqg 
a^iressive designs against others. Resulting from 
the Fascist challenge to democracy, this war is an 
international civil wax. 

The parties to this conflict, namely, Fascism and 
Democracy, have adherents in every country, not 
only in the countries directly involved in this war, 
but in all the countries of the contemporary world. 
'Fhat being the case, the idea of national unity is 
a fiction. Fictions axe often harmless. But this 
IS a dangerous fiction. The idea of national unity 
may have had some practical value in countries 
where democratic institutions were either destroyed 
or threatened by foreign aggression. But even there, 
the idea of unity will be a danger for democracy if it 
would be the guiding principle of political practice 
even after the war. 

It is a well known fact that during the period 
between the two wars Fascist ideas, — ^philosophical, 
economic and political, — spread more or less in every 
country. There was a general threat to democracy, 
not to demomacy as hitherto known and practised, 
but to the implications of the concept of democracy. 
Every system lives by continually expanding itself. 
Democracy as a S3rstem of the pcflitical organisation 
of society cannot be an exception. It cannot be 
^tic, 

The last war was waged to make the world safe 
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for democracy. Cyoics questimed the sincerity 
of that profession. The fact, however, was that the 
war did contribute to a physical expansion of demo- 
cracy, so to say. Democratic institutoins were 
esiaUished in a number of countries which had 
previously been without them. But the very terri- 
torial expansion of democracy, at the same time, 
revealed the inadequacy of the S 3 retem as until then 
practised. For the stabilisation of the e3q>ansion 
of its political superstructure, the economic founda- 
tions of democracy had to be broadened and deepened. 
That required cbang^ in the relations between different 
classes of the society. If the concept of national 
unity was not a fiction, until then rather harmless, if 
society was really a homogeneous whole, there riiould 
be no difficulty in introducing the necessary changes. 
Because they were necessary for a more equitable 
administiation of society as a whole. But the 
changes required for the attainment of the object of 
political practice, were opposed by certain classes 
of society which had until then enjoyed privileges 
to the detriment of others. The positve ccmsequences 
of the last war thus threw democratic ideas and in- 
stitutions into a crisis. Democracy could survive the 
crisis by outgrowing its ^^inadequacies. That was 
inevitable if democracy was to live. The process of 
the necessary expansion of freedom threatening the 
privileges of certain classes could be arrested by 
destroying democracy. Because the process was in- 
herent in democracy itself. 

Fascism was the expression of the desire to 
prevent political practice supplanting reactionary 
social lelatioBS by new relations conducive to genmial 
progress. Tberrioie, by its very nature. Fascism 
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iriUl< anti-denocnitic. Hie &et that Btseism, «»> 
pesMtftig a diaUmge to ' denvtfw^v cii^md 
a^weats in all ootmtties proves tl^ natiMud 
aalljr is not a condition for democratic foeedom. As 
a matter of foot, in so fsr as the entire peoide iabat^t’ 
ing a particQlar country is regarded as composing one 
natkm, all the nations of the world were split into two 
catnps on the issoe of Democracy versus Fascism. 
That difierentiatim grew sharper until it precipitated 
the i»esent military conlSict. The countries where 
the gmeral difiraentiation between the defenders 
and opponents of democracy resulted in the latter 
gaining the upper hand, became the spearhead of 
international Fascism. They eventually came to be 
Imown as the Axis Powers. But the Axis alliance 
was not confined to the three countries where Fascism 
had come to power. The enemies of democracy 
throughout the world operated as the allies of the 
Axis Powers. The initial victory of these latter was 
to a very large extent due to the services rendered by 
those allies. 

While the conflict between the forces of progress 
and reaction split every nation into two camps, it was 
Fascism which revived the doctrine of national unity. 
The doctrine was preached with the object of isolatirrg 
political practice from the realities of the given social 
relations. The doctrine of national unity indeed was 
an antithesis of democracy. Democracy is rule of 
the people. Democratic practice is to regard the 
verdict of the majority as the voh» of the people. 
The challenge to democracy, therefore, comes from 
the minoilty which caimot retain its privileges if 
society is to be administered according to the wishes 
of the majority. But the challenge cannot be effective 
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otdesa those toaHofi ^ oomnnad ioioea atonig enoii^ 
to oweswfadffl the laeiorHy. Thfinfoe* the opponc&ts 
of democracy revived the old idea of natkiial unity 
wbi^, being the whde of the nation, must be gmiter 
than the banest nmjmity. The abstract oonoqrtum 
of national unity is tfaos pitted against the ooociete 
esqfHCeseion of democracy, namely, the verdict of the 
biajoiity. That is how, in this intematumal dvB 
war, the concept of national unity became an instru* 
ment in the hands of Fascism. 

National unity and democracy are mutually 
exclusive concepts. The practice of majority rule 
presupposes what fhe doctrine of national unity 
postulates. If a nation was a homogeneous whole, 
if there was no conflict between the interest of one 
social class and that of another, there would be no 
majority, and there would be no basis for democratic 
practice. A transcendental national will is invented 
in order to override the verdict of democracy on the 
authority of the imaginary whole. 

While this essentially Fascist doctrine of natfonal 
unity represents a danger for European democracy, 
we arc primarily concerned with its predominance in 
Indian politics. In this country, the danger is all 
the greater because the general tendency is franldy 
to place the concept of the nation above the idea of 
democracy. The general demand is not for democratic 
freedom, but for national independence. In Indian 
nationalist politics, democracy enters only by implica- 
tion, if at all. The democratic principle of self-deter- 
mination is invoked in support of the demand for 
national freedom. Therefore, it is assumed that 
national freedom will mean democratic freedom. 
£ktt there is absolutely no foundation for such an 
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aseuiaption. It is a well icaown fact of luetD(y« itot 
otiy of past history, bat of. coBtemporary bistory. 
that national independence does not necessarily toean 
democratic freedom, bidia would be an independent 
nation if the {ureaent government was replaced by 
the rale of smne native dynasty. Nationalists would 
most probably emphatically deny that 'such a change 
would satisfy them. But from the point of view of 
political theory, such a change would satisfy the 
demand for national independence. And once 
India becomes an independent nation, thanks to 
such a hypothetical change, the government would 
claim to represent the will of the nation, and the 
doctrine of national unity, which has became a 
fundamental principle of nationalist politics, would 
militate against the advocates of democratic freedom. 

Indeed, the very concept of nation is a political 
anachronism. It is a negation of the given reali* 
ties of social relations which, after all, should be the 
basis of political practice. The stratification of 
Indian society and the conflict of the interests of the 
respective sections of the Indian people are too glaring 
to requite any description. To talk of unity in the 
midst of such an atmosphere, is palpably absurd. 
What is there in common between the Princes and 
their subjects, between the landlords and their 
tenants ? As a matter of fact, the present Indian 
society is sharply polarised. At the one end, is the 
overwhelming majority of the people steeped in 
poverty, all the avenues of economic progress closed 
to them, deprived of the elementary rights of modon 
citisenship ; and at the other end, there is a small 
minority enjoying all the privileges of feudal rda- 
tions as Well as of cajntalist exploitation, and, thanks 





tboae tx^vifegeft. a^img to be tbe lolen of the 
voboti^r aod nteof^iised by tbe, pceseoi Gewnuaeof 
aa beii»«iipaieQt. The flag of natkxialkm. ffieo «t 
this pole of Xndiaa society* If tlw eatiie Indiap psogde 
were to be united under that flag, national unity Wtedd 
mean sabotdinatiaQ of tbe majority to the priyikiged 
minority. Evidently, that would be no democratic 
fteettem. National unity may lead to nathutel hr- 
dependence, replacement of the juresent Government 
by the rule of the Indian privileged classes, But it is 
not a conditimi for the freedom of the Indian pe(^. 
On the contrary the doctrine of national unity is 
preached with the ^bject of defrauding the Indian 
peoifle of their right to be free. 

The doctrine of national unity, preached under 
the given condition of sharp social polarisation, 
becomes plausible owing to the existence of a foze^ 
government. The contention is that difieient 
■sections of the fridian people may have diverse m* 
terests, but they are aU oppressed and exptoited by 
a common enemy; therefore they should unite With 
the common purpose of attaining freedom for all* But 
the question is . Will the freedom really belong to 
all When it will be attained ? The movement for 
national independence, m the sense of replacing the 
^oesent government by a government oonqweed of 
Indians, may have general support of the entire 
Indian peo|fle. But the fact is that the moveoient 
is the cteaticm of a certain class of the In^an pec^. 
And consequently tiie leadership of the movement 
xemains with that class. The success of the movu' 
ment will therefore {dace that dass in power. Ccaning 
to powwc with the hdp of forces molidised with the 
■doctrine of natitmal unity, that class cannot be ex- 
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fleeted td lay down tiUi vt^taptei whidi lias (wen «> 
vety dseAil. In power, it claim tiie loyalty 

sad supfMMt of a imited natioh for oofDsdkbdii^ 
national independence, for malting the nation 
prospenne and great. 

The popular forces, on the other hand, will have 
little excuse to withhold loyalty and support frmn 
the class which they will have put in power aS the 
refttea^tatlve of the nation — the vehicle of the 
naticaial will. The majority must suhmit itself to 
the minority in powa*, so that national unity may 
be maintained, and the will of the nation be manifest. 
It is, therefore, easy to see how Fascism, the negar 
tionof democracy, lurks behind the plausible call for 
unity in the struggle for national freedom. 

As against the dangerous fiction of national 
unity, the rude realities of the Indian situation 
should be exposed, if politics is to be practised with 
the object of establishing the rule of the people. 
Identity of interest is the basis for an abiding and 
ficuitful unity in political action. The majmity of 
the Indian people can be united, because they have 
the identical interest of liberating themselves frmn 
the titackles of poverty, ignmunce and general back* 
wardness. If the deceptive ideal of national inde- 
pendence 1$ refdaced by the concrete object of 
democratic freedom, then unity becomes a practical 
proposition. But in that case, the myth of national 
unity will be exploded. Because, as soon as the 
majority of the Indian people will demand the kind 
of freedom they want, and try to capture power for 
establishing that freedom, they will have to contend 
with mmnues who are not only parts of tha Indian 
nation, but are to-day claiming to be leading the i^tkm 
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towards freedom. 

Tbe acid test to tlw ^udujent doctrine of unity 
is tbe <]aestion : unity to what ? Subjected to 
that test, tbp dnng«toas nature of that doctrine is 
exposed. If the object of unity is toedom. then those 
who are ashed to unite must know what smt of fteedim 
is offered to them. But the apostles of unity opeta& 
with an abstract concept of toedom. Becahse all 
the classes of Indian society cannot a^iie to the 
same sort of freedom. The nature of freedom for 
each is determined by the present conditions of its 
existence. Therefore, there caimot be an identical 
ideal of toedom whioh can inspire every human being 
inhabiting this sub-continent of India. There being 
no common ideal of freedom, the call to unity to 
freedom has either no meaning, or it is misleading. 

Tbe majority of the Indian people, like the majority 
of people in any other country, can be uitited in 
their ideal of toedom. But attainment of that 
idep i will be prejudicial to tbe privileged minority. 
The latter, theietoe, cannot be reliable champions of 
peoide’s freedom. Yet, according to the doctrine 
of national unity, tbe people must accept the leader- 
ship of the minmity which, by virtue of its own interest, 
is bound to be the enemy of people's feeedom. Kational 
unity thus is an extimely dangerous fiction. It does 
not exist, and tbe faith in this fictkm is fraught with 
grave dang^ to tbe people to whom the feitb is 
being fanatically preached. 



c|wmR VI- 

THE OTHER ALTERNATIVE 

E ven the imnediate political lotun oi Indiia 
not a matter of ohoioe between two evil^ 
A N9itional Government, controlled by the 
Indian capitalists and other reactionary classes, 
through the older political parties and leaders, i$ 
not the only alternative to the present regime and 
Its continuation after the war. The leftists who 
are reconciled to such a Natitmal Government, pro' 
ferring it as a lessei evil, do so because they cannot 
conceive of another alternative. 

Such a National Govemn^nt may be the idea! 
of the average nationalist, who is moved rather by 
racial animosity than by any serious political or social 
consideratioli. They would be satisfied with the 
replacement of the present government by any Indian 
government. Any government composed exclusivdy 
of bidians will be welcomed by them as the National 
Gov^mnent. They have only one condition in this 
lespect. Indians forming the National Government 
must bdong to. or have the confidence of, the oMtf 
political parties, particolarly the Congress and the 
Hindu Mahasabha. Co-operation of the Mnslim 
League will be acceptable to them on the basis of 
National unity, that is to say, provided that the 
Muslim League will be prepared to waive the 
Muslims' ri^t of self-determination. But, in the 
last analysis, Muslims have no place in the schenw* 
of oathodox Nationalism except as a minority to 
be tolerated if it behaves itsdf. Racial Natimiaham 
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hss no {motive pc^tka! or progresave social Oimtent, 
bat it cbumas to have a coltoial foandation. I&doism 
is tho coltaral foundation of orthodOk liTationtdism. 
Therefont, a Mshatma cajxte to be its leador. The 
Mahatma is toot the leader of the Congress. He is 
the leader of Indian Nationalism inspired, in addition 
to racial animosity, by the traditions of Hinduism 
old or modem, orthodox or reformed, Catholic or Pro- 
testant. From the arch-reactionary Hindn Sana- 
tanists all the way to the Gladstonian Liberals of 
India, every Indian nationalist accepts the leado'* 
of the Mahatma. 

\ 

A government composed of such nationalists 
cannot be regarded eVen as a really National Gov- 
ernment (it wilt certainly not be a democratic 
government) by intelligent (as against emotional) 
leftists, for whom the ideal of freedom has a concrete 
political and social content. Therefore, they can 
support the demand for the establishment of such a 
government only as a lesser evil, as they admittedly 
do. Presumably, they do so because they can conceive 
of no other alternative. We have stown that it 
would be a mistake to welcome such a National Gov- 
ernment even as a lesser evil ; that it would be indeed 
the greater eviL In the very beginning of this dis- 
cussimi, We Usked the question if there was no alter- 
native to the choice between the two evils. Already 
then, we si^geted that there was another alternative. 
Hkving shown that, if it Were really a chmee between 
ooutinuation of the presort regime, with some in- 
evitable changes to take place immediately after the 
and a bational-caffitkiist govennnent, from the 
point vtev^'of the' great ma^ty of the Indiafr 
|^i^O|de, the fdrmer shodld be pn^etied, now we shall 
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abofw that the choice is leally not 90 limited ; that the)?e 
is another alternative. 

The alternative is a Peofjle’s Govenunent,*-* 
genuinely democratic regime, under vdiich the 
people wiU have effective political power ^d wjU 
be aUe to create their own instnunents m exatv- 
using it. Is it possible to establish such a regime 
in India ? There is no question about all intelligent 
and honest leftists desiring the establishment of such 
a regime. The question can be answered with the 
old sa3ring, that where there is a will, there is a way. 
But the retort to such an answer will be equally 
classical : One may will as he wills, but one may not 
be able to act as he wills. So, we shall have to see 
if the leftists in India to-day aie in such a helpless 
position : If a People's Government, which will 
establish real freedom for the people, is only a matter 
of wishful thinking under the given conditions. 

The fatalistic leftist view about the immediate 
political future of India is determined by two con- 
siderations: tbeoietical and pragmatic. One cannot 
call himself a Socialist, Communist or Marxist or even 
a progressive Democrat, and yet maintain that any 
Indian is better than any Englishman ; that every 
Englishman is an Imperialist, whereas every Indian 
is a friend of the people. The leftist, to whichever 
of the above categories he may belong, justifies his 
SttppcHt to the demand foi a National Government of 
the racial conception, by the theoretical atgument 
that in a colonial country the nationalist bourgeoisie 
is a levciutKKiary factor. The soundness of the theory 
was qiaesticHted even when it was first fomiulated nearly 
a quarter of a century ago. Such a theoretical pro- 
position can be advanced only as a corollary to the 
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<Mer theomticAl view thet capitalism » a pcaSiessivie 
ioice wliicj} intFOdaces rmrolutioiiary in 

society. BoUf ace Marxist thecxetical propoaiticais. 
Therefore, they should be referred back to the fonda' 
mental i»inci{de of Marxism. They should be judged 
by that standard. The fundamental principle is 
that no social system is eternal or immutable; that 
therefore one social class may be revolutionary in one 
period of histmy, and become counter-revolutionary 
in a different period. It is a generally accepted vk‘w 
among Marxists that capitalism has exhausted all its 
progressive possibilities. The revolutionary role of 
the bourgeoisie is tl^ result of their association with 
the capitalist mode of production. Therefore, they 
cannot be expected to play any revolutionary role 
when capitalism itself ceases to be a progressive force. 

This line of argument can be countered by the 
contention that colonial economy galvanises decayed 
feudalism ; that Imperialisni did not allow India to ex- 
perience the bourgeois revolution ; that the latter, being 
historically necessary must still take place in India; 
therefore the bourgeoisie has still a revedutionary rdle 
to pday. This is a very mechanical application of 
Marxist theory. 

The rde of Imperialism was to bring the entire 
W'orid within the framework of the capitalist economy. 
'Ihe entire world economy having become capitalist, 
capitalism cannot operate as a revolutionary force in 
any particular part of the world in this period of its 
general deidine. Conserpiently. the bourgeoisie in no 
cmmtry cau any longer pday a revedutionary or even 
a partially pregressive r<de. There is no theoretical 
justification for making an. exception in the case of the 
Indian natfonajist hQargemie.t No such justifioar 
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ilon is to be found in Marxism. 

We have examiiied the eeooottiki {xoblems of eOn* 
tempiHury India and also hOw those pnohleins tvill 
be in the post-war period. The exunination has 
led to the result that tibte problems camrot be 
solved Wiihin the Umits of the capitalist mode of 
pFoductkm. It is wcsse than dogmatism to opa^te 
with theories in abstraction. Therefore, the theore- 
tical justification for leftists supporting the demand 
for a National Government of the older political 
parties is not valid. 

Now let us examine the other justification of 
their attitude. It is maintained that the Congress 
commands the confidence of the Indian masses. From 
that assumption, the factual foundation of which is 
stfll to be examined, it is concluded that to oppose 
the Congress demand for a National Government is 
to cross the will of the people. The argument is 
clinched with the rhetoric exclamation that you 
cannot disregard the will of the people, and talk of 
democracy. Our rejoinder is equally »mple : You 
are confounding democracy with demagogy. 

If we look into the foctual foundation of the 
assumption that the Congress represents the wUl 
of the Indian peot^e, the view of the leftists making 
this assumption will be exposed to be very superficial. 
In its hey day, the Congress did not claim more than 
four million members. Altogether compared to the 
Indian population even that is like a drop in the 
ocean. Four million members of a pbUtical party 
^ sometUng unprecedented. But Marxists who 
bkt)n wotked as Congress members edto know Uiat 
aid toOto than a very tiny fraction of those folir 
nd&ions conid be con^dered as qualified 'for the 
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tembershq* of a political partjr. For one tiling, i)ie 
tMndieisiup role wa» inflated. It is not an exaggerar 
tion to say tlmt perhaps half the members exiatad 
only <m the rolls. Secondly, most of the members, 
who physically existed, outside the toll, did not know 
that they were members of a political party. That 
much about organisational technicality. Politically, 
the position was still worse. Even for the vast bulk 
of the phs^skally existing members the attachment 
was not to an organisation, but to an individual. And 
the individual again did not incorporate a political 
ideal, but was venerated and worshi[^>ed as a Saint. 
So the Congress, in ^ far as it is a mass organisation, 
is not political but religious. 

Another hu:t must be borne in mind. The 
Congress member^p touched the peak when 
Congress Mmistries were in office. The lower Congress 
Committees during that period were very largely 
operating as agencies of the Government. At least, 
that is how they were regarded by the ignorant masses. 
Fictitious or forcible enrolment of members was made 
often through local government ofikials. In the 
cities and towns, industrial workers were enrolled 
m masse as Congress members through the instru- 
mentality of the entire organisation. These facts 
lead to the conclusion that even in its hey day, the 
Congress could not be regarded as the political party 
of the Indian masses. 

Notwithstanding all these defects and fraudu- 
lent claims, the Congress undoubtedly came to 
wfeld a considerable poUtioal influence on the com- 
mon people. But the creifit kx that belongs not to 
tils 'ortlmdox OoBgwssnfen ; it beSkmgs very, kisgely 
tif > tbe feltistk wortdag iinlfle the Coogi^. The 
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difitelwtiation between orthodox G>ngTe$;gnaeiv and 
Itftsts wixrkiiig inside the Con'gcess is unportantii 
Because, horn the official Congress p<^ of view, none 
but a Gandhist could be an orthodox and reliable 
Congressman. On the other hand, the leftists could 
not be honest even to themselves if they (Bd not reject 
Gandhism In spite of their precarious position inside 
the Congress, the influence of the Congress, in so far 
as it was political, spread to certain sections of the 
masses through the instrumentality of the leftists. 
Having, for ill-conccived tactical purposes, brought 
a certain section of the masses under the political 
influence of the nationalist bourgeoisie, and thus 
created a situation in which the Congress could claim 
to icpresent the political will of the masses, the leftists 
now maintain that the masses would be brought nearer 
to freedom if they were delivered to the tender m^ies 
of National-Capitalism armed with political power. 
Even the present demand for a National Government 
would not even be known to the masses but for the 
fanaticism of some leftist groups. 

This analysis of the part played by the leftists 
in the past as Congressmen is not a condemnation. 
The object is to give them some self-confidence. It 
IS to show that, except through their instrumentality, 
the Congress could not have actjuired political 
influence on the masses, and therefore the inffoe ne e 
cannot be retained if the leftists will withdraw their 
support. We have shown that this support is given 
on false expectations. There is no theoretical justi- 
fleatfon. Tactically, it is bound to be barmfiil for 
the masses. Therefore, it should be abandoned. 

Evpi before the war, the leftbts wotlj^ iosidp 
thoCongress should have realised that the ongani' 
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satimiil iHachinery cooM oe^ be tafitaght under 
deidaocmtic control. As long as tbere was a possi- 
bility of devdoi^g the 'Congtess into a pM^le^ 
pbrty> it was correct tactics on the part of the 
leftists to make it popular with the masses. But 
once it became clear that the Congress could not be 
freed from the control of National-Capitalism and 
other more reactonary interests, it was no longer 
permissible for the leftists to act as the pditkal link 
between the Congress and the masses, leftists with 
a clear understanding of Marxism and a realistic 
ap|»eciation of the changing relation of classes under- 
lying the political life of the country, realised that 
they had reached the parting of ways. The issues 
became sharp upon the outbreak of the war, and they 
were either expelled from, or left, the Congress. 

But others failed to adjust their tactics to the 
changing situation and continued activities with 
the object of attracting the masses to the Congress, 
even when the latter could serve no other purpose 
than that of National-Capitalism ; and capitalism 
in no country could have any liberating significance m 
the present period of general capitalist decline. 

Whatever may have been the extent of the 
mass influence of the Congress in the past, of late 
it has been visilfly eblnng. The failure of the 
sabotage movement of last year very largely damped 
mass enthusiasm for the Congress. Even among 
the lower middle class, which has always been the 
social basis of the Congress, there is growing disr 
ilhisonment. On the other hand, leading organisa- 
tkms of m^chants and industrialists have come out 
ia, the ppeo as stout <dnsr^picRs of the Congress, 
and the demand fat a National Government is 
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Vfidmtly their dexoMul. SautOer politiciid gmp* 
cd^r leader^ m4}0 9 tood to the 

of the Confess, have^now beami Conffiemom aS 
except in name. Ltbecal politicians, who m the past 
vdiemently opposed the "extremism" of the Ccm' 
gress, have to-day become more royalist than the king. 

There is no spontaneous mass support for the 
Congress or for the demand for a Nationai 
Government. The appearance of any such SKq>port 
is the lesolt of the misguided political activity of 
some leftist groups. If those activities stop, the 
Congress, politically, will be completely isolated 
from the masses, and will be exposed as what it 
really is— a party of National-Capitalism and of 
other more reactionary social interests. Thus, there 
is no pragmatic justification either, for the leftists 
supporting the demand for National Government. 
It is not a fact that the Congress commands the sponta- 
neous support of the masses. The sentimental at- 
tachment is still there, but that is not political, but 
leUgiotas, personal, at the best. Therefore, the Congress 
demand for a National Government does not reflect 
the will of the Indian people ; to oppose the demand 
IS not to delay the triumph of Indian Democracy. 
On the contrary, to support a demand whi<di is 
evidently the demand of Natitmal-Capitalism is to 
prejudice the cause of people's freedom. 

It may be argued that to oppose the demand 
fax National Government with the demand for a 
Government is easy enough; but how to 
eafmne the demand ? Our answer is obvious. 
Smee the activitiesof certain leftist groups and the 
whh^Mring propaganda carried <m by organfeatkaiatr* 
ly unattadied progressive intellectaals ate respmisitde 
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fbt* popiiJa^ soppiwt fbim k for the d wftawd 

toir Hotiittal Govebuoeot, the pq^nlar stnctioar for 
the eltetnative denwad for a, Btoi^'s Govtoiihent 
can be created if <nily the above activities and ptn* 
{ta|;aAdfet efiorts vdO be canalised in the right dixec<t 
ticnt As a matter of foct, the sanction for the alter* 
native demand can within a riioit time be much 
stronger than the snppoit for the demand for a 
National Government. Because, it will be really 
the will of the people, as against the interest of the 
upper classes represented by the dder pditical parties. 
How to create that sanction ? That is the question 
for the leftists. 

We have time and again replied to the question, 
and the Radical Democratic Party in co-operation 
with other progressive groups and individuals has 
been enlisting popular support for the alternative 
demand for a People's Government. If all the 
leftists join hands, the other alternative to the choice 
between two evils will be quite a practical proposition. 
What is necessary is self-confidence on the part of 
the leftists, who are still pursuing a policy bound to 
defeat their own end. The second thing necessary 
is a realistic appreciation of the actual relation of 
forces, unhampered by theoretical presuppositions. 

The greatest obstacle to aU the leftists joining 
in the effort for establishing really democratic 
freedom through the instrumentality of a People's 
Government is the enoneous and entirriy im-Marxist 
doctrine of national unity. Under the given circum- 
stances^ the dubious ideal of national unity can be 
attained only by delmring the masses to the tender 
mercfos of Natfamal-Capitalism operating through 
the Congress. National unity under the l e a d e w h ip 
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of tiiB booigiBoisie in this period of cafMbt deoay 
is an ideal adricb can be attauud onfy ttnrai^ tl» 
estabUshment of a Fascist State. Tfae altecoatiw 
of a People’s Government cannot be conceived tbo 
leftists obsessed with the dangerous idea of wrfiogal 
unHy. If they will take the trouble of brushing 
up their understanding of Marxism, they will find 
absolutely no theoieiicai justificatkm fwr thdir sup- 
porting this essentially Fascist doctrine of 
unity. 

Once the deck will be cleared, pceccmceived 
notions will be discarded, and the mistaken prdicy 
pursued as realistic tactics will be abandoned, it will 
be possible for all leftists to march together towards 
their common goal of liberation of the oppressed 
masses. 



CHAtoR VII 

PEOPLE'S GOVERNMENT ' 

T he manifesto of the Radical Democratic 
Party,* issued since we suggested the alter* 
native of a People's Government, indicates 
the way in that direction. It outlines a plan of 
action for creating popular sanction for the demand 
that instead of the upper classes usurping the right 
of self-determination, it should be exercised by the 
democratic masses. The plan of action provides a 
platform much broader than that of the fictitious 
national unity to be established upon an agreement 
amongst the older political parties. 

As against the vague conception of a National 
Government, champions of people’s freedom should 
come forward and place before the country a concrete 
picture of democratic freedom. The fundamental 
principles of the Constitution of a democratic State 
formulated in the manifesto of the Radical Democratic 
Party, constitute such a picture. It is a picture of 
freedom which is needed by the majority of the 
people in order to live like civilised human beings and 
to have opened before them all the avenues of progress. 

The idea of a Constituent Assembly has been 
before the country for a considerable time. Older 
parties and leaders have never taken kindly to the 
idea. When it was ultimately inc<»porated in the 
Congress programme it was vulgarised. In any case, 
it was never explained how the Constituent Assembly 
will come into being. A concrete suggestion about 
the realisation of the idea of the Constituent Assembly 
*Vtda Appeadhe, 
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WM finally made in the ofier of the Btitah War Cahin^ 

whidi Shr Stafiocd Crij^ came to this coimtxy 
last year. The Constitcfent AasemUy visualised in 
the Crijqps, offer, howeviNr, wopld not bq as.instniment 
in the hands of the Indian prople to excise their 
sovereign right of self-deteiminaUon. The |tot>olgd 
was that Provincial Legislative Assemblies, decwd 
under the 'Government of India Act of X935 would 
meet as the Gmstituent Assembly. 

Universal suffrage is the condition sine qm non 
for the establishment of a democratic government. 
Therefore, the Constituent Assembly, whidr is to 
frame the fundamental law of the future govonment 
of the country, must be elected by universal suffrage. 
The electorate created by the Government of In^ 
Act of 1935 does not embrace more than thirteen per 
cent of the adult population. For the Federal 
Legislature, it is even more restricted. The illiteracy 
and genmal political backwardness of the Indian 
masses are pointed out as the argument against the 
introduction of universal suffrage. This fallacious 
argument carries weight also with the older Indian 
parties and leaders. Although this argument against 
the introduction of universal suffrage cannot be taken 
as conclusive, practical difficulties in the way cannot 
be overlooked. It is for the advocates of democratic 
freedom to remove those difficulties, and claim for the 
people as a whole the right of self-determination. 

The deplorable fact of mass illitmacy carmot be 
removed from to-day to to-morrow. Its removal 
will result from the establishment of derrtocratic 
freedom. Even formal political freedom will not 
do. Mass iUiterecy is the result of poverty. There* 

* IMS. 
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toe, iiiii{Covenieitt in the econonnc condition of thte 
m asses ntot take place hetoe the evil of mass illto 
racy can be cuied. £c<a)Oiiiie bettenneat of titc 
masns, in ita tani> is conditional apcn effective ' p|i>> 
tkai power in tbe hands of the people. It is ito 
dif&cidt to make the masses miderstand this sequence 
of cause mid effect. In other words, pending the 
creation of conditions for the eventual removal of 
mass illiteiacy, the people can be political^ educated, 
and a minimum measure of political education wiH 
qualify them to exercise the right and discharge the 
responsibUity of citizenship. 

The plan of action outlined in tbe manifesto of 
the Radical Democratic Party will impart to ^e 
masses the minimam measure of political educa'- 
tion with the result that the argument against the 
introduction of miivetsal suffrage will no longer be 
valid. 

It is a matter of world>wide practice that uni^ 
vecsal suffrage does not necessarily guarantee genuine 
democratic freedom. It does not enable the peogie 
to exercise effective control on the government of the 
country, hi other words, a formally democratic 
government is not necessarily a people's government. 
But to be really democratic, a government must be 
a government of the peopte, asdistinct from a govern^- 
ment /or tbe peofde. An atmnised dectoiate cannot 
wield effective power ; the sovereignty of the peciple 
conaequentty beemnes an ^qity crmcept.. An or- 
ganieed dectorate crestes the guarantee for real 
democratic heedtxn. Political education of the 
necessarily resolta from tbe mganisatto of 
thietoeton. 

the campaign for the popularisation of the 
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lltndBmental {aindftoi oi a democsatic Staton pso- 
p(t6ed ia the manifesto of the Sadkal BemeoWife 
Party, will impart poditii^al aducathm to^the masses. 
Hie Bto^'s Comndtteas aHstag oot of this campaign 
will be instruments for (ncguiising the wauldebe 
electonde to the Constituent Assembly which Will 
frsnne the fundamental law of the democratic State. 
Thd Radical Democratic Party has been canyiag on 
thil campsdgn already for some time. If aB the 
progressive forces will le^iood to its appeal and 
participate in this campaign thejconditions for the 
establishment of a People's Government wUltbe 
created in a very short time. The eoto adult 
peculation of the country, mrganised in a network 
of People’s iCommittees, will before long challenge 
the claim of the older political parties lepresentjug 
the upper classes, that power should be transferred 
to them. Evidently, the claim of the entire adult 
population operating through the People’s Committee 
will be much more legitimate, and having a powerful 
sanction behind it, it will be irresistible. 

The People's Committees will prepare eleetoral 
rolls embracing the entire adult population. The 
pfopaganda carried on by them for enhsting support 
for the fundamental ^Hrinciides of the Constitutions 
will result in the minfomm measure of pcditkal educa- 
tion of the electorate fenabling the latter to^votO in- 
tdUgentty when the tihie to do so will c6me. Thus 
the teclmical difBctdtfes for the introducthm of 
univasal suffrage will be removed and it^^ ^ ^ 
possible to oppose this fundamental denfocMItic 
Wieahttre on the ground of mass illit^acy. 

‘Pie meefjn| of the Gmstitnent ' Assehibly, 
elected by a 'pdUtieally educated and otganised 
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eteetocate, as Ibe iastntfnaat lor tiie 'Mfesdse of tlie 
of sdf-detemunatbn by tfae peojde as a whole, 
tbos btcMses a practical proposition. Bat it wffl be 
the crarnfarating pohit of a pcocess of poUtkail devdop* 
mentk There will be two stages in it. The first stage 
will ba<titfniiirated by the Natknoal People's Conventimi 
endrasing the ftmdamenhd prmciples of the fntora 
Ccmstituthm of the country. The second stage wilt 
be tharked by the establishraent of a Provisional 
Peon's Govenunent commanding the support and 
confidence of the majority through the Pete's 
Committees, and by the preparations for the meting 
of the Cohstituent '‘Assembly to promulgate the 
Constitution of the Democratic State. Given the 
fact that the Government of India Act, 1935 has 
br<^n down, it mnst be icplaced by a more worii- 
alde Constitution, and the recogoitkm of India's zi|^t 
of seU-detenoination by tbe Bitish Govenunent, 
there should be no obstacle to this line of political 
develofunent. 

The initiative has been taken by the Radical 
Democratic Party. Let all champions of demo> 
cratic freedom join hands, and India will have a 
People's Government Soon after the war. As a matter 
of bet, she may have that Messing even earlier, if 
the pre^gressive forces vfiU have the cdurage to onder> 
take the task of rallying the people on a new platform. 
If they did that the influeiice of the older political 
parties, maintained through their intennediaiy, and 
also ' ^ demagogyi Will rapidly decrease. Ac- 
tuated 'by a notib: and more constructive spirii 
than racial ani»u>sity, tbe denmciatic masses will have 
confidence in’’ their own power and assert themse^lves 
oh’ the Sftttafion. The p<^tical atmosphere will dear. 
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and the road to freedoA will Ibe open before 
India. 

Even ^thin the limitations of the Govunment 
of India Act of z^s it is possible to have govem* 
meats more democratic than Congress Ministries or Go- 
alitfon Ministries omrttoUed by the older political parties. 
Provincial People’s Conventions of delegatea elected 
by local People’s Conventions, as suggested by the 
Radical Democratic Party, can i m mediately challenge 
the representative character of the present Riovincial 
Legi^tures. The demand should be either re-election 
of the Provincial Legislatuies, or fonnatum of Pro- 
visional Provincial Governments composed of people 
who are more representative than those elected by a 
restricted franchise. If the latter procedure is op- 
posed on the ground that it is not permissiUe under 
the given Cmistitution, and re-election of the Provincial 
Legidatores is also delayed on the ground of the war 
situation, then the progressive forces striving for the 
establishment of a People’s Government will have 
to wait until the nrar is over. They can afford to 
wait, because that wiil give them time to educate the 
people pditically and consequently increase their 
chances of contesting the elections more successfully. 

About sixty per cent, of the etectorate created 
by the Government of India Act of 1935 is composed 
of peasants. The dder political parties controlled 
by vested interests and representing the upper classes 
can sway such an electorate only by demagogy and by 
appealing to communal and religious sentiments. 
A Fieople's Party with a concrete pgrogTnmme of 
immibdiate popular weUaxe can easily contest the 
xmnl seats and win most of them. Tberefote* Cfven 
under the present Constitatkai, a Pieo]^'s Party 
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stands a very good chance of being tetumed as a 
taiajority group in the Provincial Leg^torea. That 
will be a long advance towards the estaUishment of 
a Peof^'s Government. Provincud Ministries formed 
by the People's Party will be free from the infiuonoe 
of ^nested interests and. by helping the People’s Com- 
mittees to carry on their constructive activities, wilf 
create an atmosphere in which freely and intelligently 
elected people's representatives will be able to meet 
in the Constituent Assembly to frame the fundamental 
law of a democratic State. 

The constitutional position of the Central Govern- 
ment will be the bafBing problem of the period of 
transition. The Central Legislature is even more 
antiquated than the Provincial Legislatures. But 
even after the war it cannot be rc-elected. The federal 
part of the Government of India Act of 1935 has been 
practically scrapped. But it will be an incongruous 
position to keep the older Constitution Act in force 
in the Centre wlule the provinces will be governed by 
a more liberal Constitution. So, as soon as the w'ar 
emergency is over, there must be a Provisional Central 
Government. What will be its constitutional posi- 
tion ? What will be the legal source of its authority ? 
The only solution of this baffling problem which 
suggests itself is the creation of a Provisional Govern- 
ment in the Centre commanding the confidence of the 
newly elected Provincial Legislatures. That will give 
the 4^ Aoc Central Government an indirect constitutional 
status. It will remain in office until the new Con- 
stitution is {Komolgated by the Constituent Assembly. 
In the meantime, the l^visionai Central Govern- 
auat will rest also on the iK^pular franchise eig^tessed 
the National Petqde's convention. In 
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addhkm to the ioditect conststotiwiid status^ it wiQ have 
tha practinal demooratic authority derived front 
the eoveteignty of the people. 

Until a fully demoeratic constitution is {mto- 
imdgHted, the Ftovisional Centrid Govemmeat will 
have to be fonned 1 ^ the ^l^ceroy. But, the piesent 
Ceattal Legislatuie having no constitutional status, 
and its re-election under the Z935 Act being impos- 
sible, the ^iHceroy must be guided by the result of new 
elections of the Provincial Legislatures while con- 
stituting the Provisional Government in the Centre. 
If the People's Party wins the elections to the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures, its representatives will necessarily 
constitute the Provisional Central Government. No 
other democratic practice will be open to the Viceroy. 

As the Constituent Assembly will be convened 
by the Provisional Government, the denoocratic 
composition of this latter will necessarily influence 
the entire process of the framing of the Constitution 
of the future government of India. The benefit of 
a People's Government will thus be guaranteed to 
her. 

This whole process of almost predetermined 
development towards the freedom of the Indian 
people, however, is conditional upon the rejection 
of the dogma of natioital unity. Misled by this 
dogma, progressive elements and even these pas- 
sing as uncompromising revolutionarks have been 
working for the establishment of a NationalrCapitalist 
regime whkh, under the given conditions of the wmrld, 
cannot hat a Fascist dictatorship. It is mislead- 
ing to talk about Indian freedom. There are two 
Indias. The India rqm^ented by the older pplitiissl 
parties is one. There is another India. None can 
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to be a d)9nvri<ni of freedom, a democnfti, au 
{MOgiessive mach less a socialist or a commosisb if 
be does not identify bimsdf with the other India* 'Which 
has no place in the India of the dder pditkal parties 
damonring frff a National Government. 

The other India constitutes the overwhehnisg 
majoTity of the Indian people, and therefore the ti^ 
of self-determination belongs to it. It must be made 
conscious of its right — and of its power. Once that 
is done, India will have a People's Government. The- 
lade of aU champkms of freedom and progress, therefore, 
is to chailenge the pretension of the older 
pditkal parties to rapr^nt the Indian people. The 
expression of that challenge will be the rise of a 
People's Party, with the object of establidiing a 
Peoide’s Government as against the Fascist dictator- 
ship of ambitioas hidian Capitalism allied with all 
the reactionary forces in Indian society. 

It is a fight for leadership. If the progressive 
ekments have the courage to take up this fight, 
they are sure to win. The first battles will have 
to he fought during the re-election of the Provincial 
Assemblies which will most probably take plate 
immediately after the war. Preparations for this 
fight must be undertaken from now. A concrete 
picture of freedom needed by the peotde mu.st he 
placed before them. The negative record of the older 
political parties, particularly of the Congress, which 
for two decades command^ the confidence of the 
people, should be exposed. It must be clear that the 
fight for Indian freedom is a fight between two 
Indias : One reixesented by the older pditical 
parties; and the other, until now very largely in- 
articulate, and swayed by the demagogy of political 
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chaifatans, composed of the qsajority who iwist 
l^togiess and prosper if India ia to be leally free. 

The more you talk about national unity and 
support the fraudulent propa^^anda tliat a National 
Govenunent will cure all the ovils of India, tiie less 
you hdp the fridian people to march towards freedom. 
Utose who admit that a National Government will 
only be a lesser evil, should now see that there is 
another alternative, and that there is nothing to stop 
them from marching straight ahead towards the goal 
of freedom as they conceive it. A National Govern- 
ment will be established only if the major political 
parties can maintain the appearance of their having 
the support of the people. So, ultimately, it is the 
people who will determine the politkal develoiinnent 
of the country. Why should not the peo]^ then act 
independently and, instead of putting their eiq^oiters 
in power, ta^ the power in their own bands and work 
out their own destiny ? 

Rally the peo^de under the banner of a People's 
Party, and the older political parties will cease to be 
the dominating factor of the situation. Then, a 
People's Government will come into existence auto- 
maticaUy in course of the constitutional develoi»nent 
which is bound to take {dace in the near future. 
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POSSIBLE PCtt-mCAL DEVELOPMENTS AND 
THE CHANCES OF INDIAN FREEDOM 
MANIFESTO— 

Issued by the Cental Executive Committee of the 
Radiad Dmocratie Party on 2i$^ September, 1943. 

T he war is nearing its end. The controversy 
regarding India's relation to it, which confused 
the political life of the coontcy fur these four 
years, is now antiquated. India will still have to 
&erve as the base pf operations against Jap<ui. But 
the danger of invasion by Japan ms practically dis* 
appeared. Tbe war in ue mst may continue for 
some time after the war in Europe is terminated. 
Whatever may be the attitude of the older political 
parties regarding India's relation to the war during 
the remahiing period, that can no longer affect the 
ultimate result of the war. Therefore, — ^it is useless 
to continue the controversy in that connection even 
to-day. Whatever may have been the difference in 
the past, now all fighters for Indian freedom must 
focus their attention on the post-war period. What 
is going to ham>ai in India and to India after the 
war is over ? jHiat is the question of the moment. 

The older parties and leaders may still continue 
the agitation for termination of the constitutional 
dmdlock, which was created by the controversy about 
ilia's relation to the war. mt there is little pos- 
sih^ty of any constitutional change during the re- 
maining period of the war. The Government feels, 
not Without reasmr, that it can carry on the war 
without any greater co-operation of the peojde. 
Hienefore, w argument that witiliout a National 
Gk>v»»ment India^ manpower and resources cannot 
be harnessed fate Wirmiug the war, does not cany 
any wdg^' with the uoverhinent ; nor are other 
AUied Pewer^i mpressed by it. 
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The expectation that American inttfventkm will 
ccdi^ the Kitish Government to come to tmns 
with the Congress has becopm ai|oa]ly untenahle. It 
is quite clear now that the vast of American 
pulmc opinion as well as the American Qeyefnxamt 
is for rile momait oraiooned vntb ^ia as a 
base of military operations against Japan. Americans 
visiting this country during the la^ year and a half 
seem to have convinced themsdves, by a closer 
acquaintance with the situation, that neither is the 
establiriunent of a National ^vemmet indispei^ 
able for guaranteeing the snccess of projected null* 
tacy operations, nor ,pan tl^ nationalist anti>^tuh 
feeling seriously disturb the situation so as to pre* 
iudice them. Consequently, the pro-Indian agitation 
in America has of late been waning. Progressive 
ojpinion in America, of course, still remains sympathe- 
tic to Indian aspirations, bnt realises the difficulty 
of introducing such hir-reaching constitutions 
changes as wo^ satisfy older Indian political parties 
who opposed India’s participation in the war except 
on that condition. 

hi India, the agitation for the termination of the 
bO-called deadlock is carried on as a matter of 
ivestige. Thanks to the decisively ffivourable wax 
situarion and the perspective of vmory in the near 
future, the Govonment is not likely to be eager for 
a settlement on the terms of the opposition parties. 
Therefore, if the Congress leaders were released, they 
would find themselves in a rather embarrassing posi- 
tion. Realfsing that, they themselves do not seem 
to be very eager to otjipe out of jnison, which ib«y 
can do any day by simply vithdrawing the Bombay 
resolution of the A.I.C.C. ; and if it is true that th« 
Congress leaders did not intend that the movmnent 
launched upon their arrest should develop in the way 
it did, they rimuld have no objectum to disowning 
that movement. Thus, the release of the Congress 
lenders depends entirely on themselves.. But as 
there is no riumce of their being released prison 
to be the ruteis of the country immedatriy, it is a 
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suktter <A political ej^ediency ins tbeoi to wear the 
iBartyr*s down of tlKxnis oatu a mote &voiirahle tom 
of toe tituatidi. If tiiey came oat now. to mmaio in 
p o l i ti cal 'wUdetness, it would be proved otmchadvtiy 
that^ their pcditical strategy was fatUe. That ynu 
inevitaUy ^ke the popular confidence jdaoed in 
them. The Caagces& letuters therefore. natnraHy. are 
rtiuctant to take that risk, and have been discourag- 
ing all practical moves which might secure th& 
release, sudi as the plan of the A.I.C.C. members out 
of jail meeting to rescind the Bombay resdution. 

Under these circumstances, no constitutional 
changes daring the lemaining period of the war are 
possible. But they will surely take place after 
war. That perspective does not r^ult from any 
&dth in the declarations of the British Government. 
Constitutional changes are bound to take place as 
soon as the military emergency will be over, simply 
because the Government of India Act of 1935 has 
broken down. It must be replaced by a more work- 
able, if not a more liberal Constitution. If India 
&ils to take the initiative, once again a Constitution 
will be imposed on her by the British Parliament. 

The ^tisb Government's challenge to the Indian 
parties to produce an a^^eed Constitution has not yet 
been taken up. There is ne reason to believe that 
afbsc the war the older political parties and conunu- 
nalfe t organisations will compose their (quarrels. 
Irreconcilable shibbdeths are the basis of theu ■very 
existencie. But. jEor the sake of prest^e, they will 
most probably resist another Constitution being im- 
post by the British Parliament, irrespective of its 
merits or defects. Consequently there will be another 
deadock, and the political progress of the country 
win he indefinittiy delayed, unless the masses of 
the peoi^ are mopUiaed on a {datfocm broader than 
that provided by the <Mer political parties and com- 
munaJist oigabmtions. 

hodia's advance towusda freedom, therefore, does 
not diq^d either rm th^ goodwill of the Britfeh 
Government, on an agmement among the older 
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pcffitkal puties. Pc^nilar iaitiative alone can pro- 
mote Xn<Sa'a politk^ progtc^ by lemoving tbe 
obstacles to tbe oeoessaiy constitutional dhanges and 
moulding tbese cbangcs so a^ to make them at least 
partially instmmental for the establishment of genuine 
democratic freedom. 

To organise popular initiative in that direction, 
therefore, is the task of the moment for all the 
fighters for, and champions of. the freedom of the 
Indian people. They will accomplish that task by 
placing before the people the fundamental principles 
of the Constitution of a Democratic State and enlist- 
ing their conscious support for these principles. 
Once a concrete picture of the freedom they want is 
pheed before the people, they will be inspired with 
enthusiasm and develop t^e wm to attain it by their 
own efforts. 

The Radical Democratic Party has formulated the 
following as the Fundamental Principles of a Consti- 
tution whidi will establish people's hneduin, and has 
been carrying on propaganda to popularise them * 

1. The supreme sovereignty belongs to tbe people, 
to be exetciseu through the direct control of the 
exeentive as well as the legislative function of the 
State, by the elected representatives of the pMple. 

2. The Federal Democratic State of India is to 
be composed of a number of autonomous republics 
built on the basis of linguistic and cultural homo- 
geneity as far as possible. 

3. All the competent parts of the Federation axe 
to have a uniformly democratic constitution. 

4. The land as well as the underground riches axe 
the oallective property of the nation. 

3. Promotion of the productivity of laboinr 
through the introduction of modem mechanical means 
of pr^uction is the responsibility of tbe State. 

6. Heavy industries and banks are subject to State 
oontred. 

J. Cultivators are entitled to hold kuid, without 
an;^ dlmhility, subject to the payment of a wdtaxy 
laM tan. Stbill agricultural inoducets are to. be 







free from aQ other taxation except local rates. 

8 . Promotion by the State of largge scs^ tXH^ra- 
tive egrirailtaze thioueh the snpply of modem ma* 
chinery and cheap credit. 

An inedndble standard of living for all labour- 
ing m fields, factories, mines, transport, offices and 
■chocfis, to guaranteed by a minimum scale of 
wages. 

10. Em|doyment or relief is a right of citizenship. 

XI. Nobody shall labour for more than six hours 
a day, for six ^ys a week, and every worker shall 
be entitled to one month's leave with full pay every 
year, and women workers to three months' maternity 
leave. 

X2. Free and soompulsory secular education for 
all children up to the age of sixteen. 

13. Promotion of publK health and sanitation is 
a charge of the State. 

14. Freedom of press, ^Kech and assodation 
to be oonstitotionaHy guaranteed for all but the 
enemies of the people. 

15. Fullest freedom of religion and worship.^ 

x6. Identical rights and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship for men and women. 

xy. I^tection for the rights of minorities through 
proportional representation on public bodies. 

x8. Compete cultural autonomy. 

As these principles present to the masses a con- 
crete picture of fir^om, there has been a growing 
response from them. Local Cemventions of people's 
delegates have bem held in a large number of pmces 
throughout the country to endorse the principles. 
Ihe ddfegates are elected in meetings hdd all over 
the sdected area to erqdain the Fundamental 
PrindFies. 

All ebammons of pM>pIe's freedom can participate 
in this activity, and before long create a powerful 
sanction ion the demand for the estaUishment of a 
genuinaty^niocratic SUde. 

'fhe prooaduxe far organiring the peon's initiative 
for moulding the fixture Constitutimi of the country 
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haa als6 tieen forniblated \)f t}ie Radical Peanacratic 
Fatty. The delegatee to local l^ple!*s Ccmv^ticMis 
ate elected from a more or kaa latge |zoap of aiUaaaa 
or particular urban areas after a penod of cathpi^ 
to popularise the principlea. 1;^ People's Con- 
veittmns dect delegates to District Cooventioj^ and 
the latter to 'Provincial ConventiMis. Fntally» 
delegates dected by Provincial Conventions wi& aoe^ 
m the National People's Convention to endorse the 
Fundamental Principles of the ConstituticHi of a 
Democratic State. 

Peon's Comtnittees set up by the local People's 
Conventions nriH elect ddegates to the C<»istituent 
Assembly, which will meet ultimatdy to give legal 
sanction to the Constitution worked out in detail on 
the basis of the Fundamental Principles endoised by 
the Natimial People's Convention. 

The National People's Convention will demand the 
establishment of a Provisional Government which 
will in due time convene the Gmstituent Assmnbly 
and supervise the formal promulgation of the Consti- 
tution and the. election of the Indian Parliament 
under the new Constitution. 

Meanwhile, the local People's Committees will 
function as the gnardians of the people's interest in 
a variety of ways. Rimarily, they will begin the 
reorganisation of the economic life of the country 
which is the condition for the establishment of free- 
dom needed by the masses of the people. Con- 
sumers* and primaiy producers’ co-operatives will be 
formed as the most elective instrument tinder fhe 
given situation for re-otganising the economic life 
of the Country. By virtue of this initiative in tack- 
ling the most fundamental social problem, togethc^ 
wi& other auxiliary activities promoting popular 
eduction and ^blic sanitation, the Pecpte’s Com- 
mittees will become the rall 3 dii^ ground Of the masses 
of their respd^ve localities and g;ive mganis^ ex- 
pression to their energy and ivilL Thuk> they', >ni]! 
dei^p into the ba^ units df' the democratic 
^ate. Thtough thetr instrumentality, the 
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will become the cttstodiaos of effective political 
power. * 

The KaxHcal Democratic VBity appeals to all the 
cihampions of the ffeedom of the Indian people to 
take up this constructive activity to kelp the demo- 
cratic masses come forward and take their destiny in 
fheir'own hands. That is the road of Indians advance 
towards the goal of freedom, which will be withm 
her teach soon after the war is over. That is the 
chance for her to take up her place in the w<n'ld re- 
volutionised by the war. It depends on the realistic, 
far-sighted and progn^ive minded fighters for 
freedom whether sne vdll be able to avail of the 
chances, instead of remaining in the backwaters of 
world politics, embittered by racial animosity, while 
waiting for fri^om to come as a gift from the hated 
foreigners. 

From the very beginning, the Radical Democratic 
Party was of the opinion ctot this war was going to 
revolutionise the world, and that India could not 
remain unaffected by the process, even if she did not 
participate voluntarily and purposefully in this objec- 
tively revolutionary world conflict. The chances of 
Indian freedom have b^ome brighter owing to the 
certainty of the defeat of the Axis Powers. But 
Ttidi3> may still miss her chances of frtedom if she 
remains dominated by the older political parties and 
leaders, who failed to march abreast of world events 
in the most crucial period of history 

The Radical Democratic Party has always raam- 
tatned that a leaflgnment of forces in the public ^ 
of the country and the rationalisation of Indian 
politics were the conditions for the freedom of the 
Indian people. Political developments, sure to take 
place immediately after the war, will cr^te an at- 
mosphere favourable for the necessary realignment of 
forces. All progressive-minded people who con- 
ceive of freedom, not as a mere change in the wm- 
plexkm of the government, but as an ideal with a 
concrete aoefal content, must take the mitiatiye 
before it is too late. They must take the field 
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immediately so that, by the time the war wQlfae over 
end m^tk^ devehqiments xriU begin to take p^, 
the Indian masses will also be molulised so as to 
assert themselves on the sitnation and tibape 
devdh)pments according to their n^s and aspira- 
tions. 

Fkuieer in the field, the Radical Democratic Party 
will {dt^y welcome the co-operation of afi who feel 
the spirit of the times and are prepared to travel the 
way wbkh is lying open before ib& hidan people to 
reai^ the goal of fr^om. Let ns join mds and 
march ahead. 








